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VICE-PRESIDENT  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

By  David  M.  DeWitt. 

I. 

On  Saturday,  the  fourth  day  of  March,  1865,  as  the  hour 
of  noon  drew  nigh,  the  Senate  chamber  at  Washington  was 
crowded  with  a  most  distinguished  assemblage.  In  the 
lower  semi-circles  of  seats  and  in  the  space  in  front  of  the 
secretary’s  desk  where  a  single  empty  chair  in  the  centre 
signified  that  the  expected  President  was  to  be  his  own  suc¬ 
cessor,  were  gathered  cabinet  officers,  judges  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  ministers  plenipotentiary,  officers  of  the  army 
and  navy;  while  in  the  upper  semi-circles  on  one  side  were 
massed  the  senators  themselves,  and  on  the  other  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  who,  by  reason  of  their  number,  overflowed  into 
all  the  unoccupied  spaces  in  the  rear  and  even  into  the  cor¬ 
ridors  outside.  In  the  chair  of  the  presiding  officer,  placed 
as  high  above  the  secretary  as  that  officer  was  above  the 
floor,  sat  Vice-President  Hamlin ;  on  his  left  Schuyler  Col¬ 
fax,  Speaker  of  the  out-going  House,  and  on  his  right  An¬ 
drew  Johnson,  the  Vice-President-elect.  The  galleries  were 
crammed  to  their  utmost  capacity — the  ladies’  quarter,  re¬ 
sembling  a  vast  bank  of  flowers  jeweled  with  the  morning 
dew,  shedding  sweet  influence  upon  the  scene  below. 
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The  situation  of  the  country  at  the  moment  added  an  un¬ 
wonted  impressiveness  to  the  occasion  and  clothed  the  cus¬ 
tomary  ceremonies  with  a  peculiar  solemnity.  The  fires  of 
civil  war,  after  nearly  four  years  of  raging,  still  blazed  all 
around  the  southern  horizon ;  but  the  supineness  with 
which  Grant  was  met  as  he  stubbornly  drew  the  toils  tighter 
and  tighter  about  Petersburg  and  Richmond,  and  the  con¬ 
secutive  fall  of  stronghold  after  stronghold  as  Sherman, 
after  having  ploughed  his  way  through  the  heart  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy,  swept  northward  along  the  coast,  gave  increasing 
assurance  that  the  end  of  the  fratricidal  strife  was  nigh. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  leader  of  the  Union  for  the  last  tre¬ 
mendous  four  years,  was  now  to  enter  upon  another  term, 
and  in  the  second  office  of  the  government  a  resident  of  the 
rebellious  South  was  to  take  the  place  of  a  resident  of  the 
loyal  North  to  mitigate,  as  was  imagined,  the  too  sectional 
aspect  of  the  administration. 

As  the  hands  of  the  Senate  clock  creep  towards  the  hour 
of  twelve,  the  Vice-President,  whose  official  hours  are  just 
about  to  be  numbered,  gives  one  tap  with  his  gavel,  rises, 
and,  after  the  usual  farewell  remarks,  inquires  whether  the 
Vice-President,  whose  official  hours  are  about  to  begin,  is 
ready  to  take  the  oath  of  office.  To  this  inquiry,  the  figure 
on  the  right  makes  affirmative  response,  steps  forward 
away  from  his  predecessor  who  is  about  to  offer  him  the 
book,  and  breaks  out  into  an  address  to  the  audience.  For 
an  incoming  Vice-President  to  preface  his  oath  with  a 
speech,  there  was  nothing  unusual.  Since  the  day  when 
John  Adams  condescended  to  accept  what  he  designated  as 
“a  respectable  office”  however  “dangerous  to  my  reputation 
or  disproportional  to  my  abilities,”  this  had  indeed  been  the 
practice.  But  the  remarks  of  the  second  officer  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  far  from  being  classed  with  the  inaugurals  of  the 
first,  were  regarded  as  but  perfunctory  performances;  and 
no  time  was  allotted  before  the  entrance  of  the  President- 
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elect  for  anything  more  than  the  delivery  of  the  common¬ 
places  appropriate  to  the  case  of  an  officer  taking  his  seat 
in  the  body  over  which  he  was  in  the  future  to  preside. 
Such,  however,  was  not  to  be  the  character  of  the  present 
address.  The  Vice-President-elect  seems  to  have  predeter¬ 
mined  that  his  own  inauguration  should  be  something  more 
than  an  empty  form,  and  himself  something  more  than  a  lay 
figure.  In  contrast  with  his  first  predecessor,  so  far  from 
belittling  he  felt  bound  to  magnify  his  office.  Two  ideas 
seem  to  have  preoccupied  his  mind — one,  the  nullity  of  all 
social  distinctions  before  the  omnipotence  of  the  sovereign 
people — as  exemplified  in  his  own  career;  the  other,  the 
rescue  of  his  own  State  from  the  embrace  of  the  rebellion 
brought  about  so  largely  by  his  own  efforts,  as  typifying  the 
policy  and  method  by  which  all  her  insurrectionary  sisters 
should  be  restored  to  the  communion  of  States. 

Than  an  address  of  this  tenor,  nothing  could  have  been 
more  appropriate  to  the  situation  at  that  moment;  but  its 
effectiveness  was  fearfully  marred  by  the  manner  of  its  de¬ 
livery.  As  Andrew  Johnson  stood  the  focus  of  that  brilliant 
assemblage,  every  eye  could  discern  that  he  was  not  himself. 
His  rugged  countenance  was  deeply  flushed,  his  voice  husky, 
his  bearing  strange,  his  speech  incoherent  and  disfigured  by 
familiar  colloquialisms.  In  stubborn  pursuit  of  the  first  of 
the  two  ideas  we  have  indicated,  he  rang  the  changes  on  the 
autobiographic  reminiscence  that  he  himself  was  a  “plebian 
boy”;  (he  wanted  “to  talk  just  about  two  minutes  about 
that”)  ;  and  on  the  democratic  axiom  that  senators,  heads  of 
departments,  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  nay  even  the 
President  they  were  waiting  for,  were  mere  creatures  of  the 
people’s  will,  as  well  as  himself;  (he  wanted  “to  talk  just 
two  minutes  about  that.”)  And,  in  illustration  of  this  doc¬ 
trine,  pointing  with  his  finger  at  the  cabinet  officers  before 
him,  he  called  them  one  after  the  other  by  name:  “You, 
Mr.  Secretary  Seward,”  and  “You,  Mr.  Secretary  Stanton,” 
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and  “You” — coming  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy —  “and 
you,  Secretary  — “who  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy?”  fail¬ 
ing  for  the  moment  to  recall  the  name  of  Gideon  Welles 
who  was  to  stand  by  him  so  staunchly  in  the  tough  conflicts 
ahead.  “Who  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy?” — appealing 
in  bewilderment  to  the  officials  immediately  around  him.  In 
a  word  his  demeanor  was  that  of  a  man  overcome  by  strong 
drink  or  suddenly  seized  by  some  hidden  trouble  of  the 
brain. 

But,  nevertheless,  whatever  the  cause  of  his  mental  dis¬ 
turbance,  Andrew  Johnson  seemed  bound  to  have  his  word 
out.  He  saw  not  the  horrified  astonishment  depicted  on  the 
high-bred  faces  before  him.  He  heard  not  the  impatient 
murmurs  in  the  background  of  the  assembly:  “Why  does 
not  some  one  stop  him  ?”  “Has  he  no  friends  ?”  He  heeded 
not  the  timorous  nudging  from  behind  of  his  distracted  pre¬ 
decessor.  Lost  to  all  the  proprieties  of  place,  as  well  as  to 
the  flight  of  the  precious  moments,  with  lowered  head  buf¬ 
feting  from  side  to  side  the  encircling  mists,  he  lunged  for¬ 
ward  to  the  goal  he  had  set  before  him. 

And  when  he  escaped  from  allusions  to  his  own  self  and 
to  his  wonderful  elevation — allusions  which  seemed  to 
arouse  in  his  bosom  a  very  tumult  of  emotions —  and  struck 
on  the  track  of  his  second  idea — the  freeing  of  Tennessee 
from  Confederate  thraldom — his  thoughts  grew  clearer,  his 
sentences  more  coherent,  his  manner  calmer;  so  that  in  the 
latter  half  of  what  might  otherwise  have  been  contemned  as 
mere  egotistic  and  repetitious  chatter,  he  was  actually  able 
to  announce  with  no  uncertain  sound  the  key-note  of  what 
was  to  be,  in  the  impending  future,  his  Policy  of  Recon¬ 
struction. 

“Before  I  conclude  this  brief  inaugural  address,  in  the  presence 
of  this  audience — and  I,  though  a  plebian  boy,  am  authorized  by  the 
principle  of  the  government  under  which  I  live  to  feel  proudly  con¬ 
scious  that  I  am  a  man,  and  grave  dignitaries  are  but  men — before 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  representatives  of  foreign  Governments, 
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Senators  and  people,  I  desire  to  proclaim  that  Tennessee,  whose  rep¬ 
resentative  I  have  been  is  free.  She  has  bent  the  tyrant’s  rod,  she 
has  broken  the  yoke  of  slavery,  and  to-day  she  stands  redeemed ! 
She  waited  not  for  the  exercise  of  power  by  Congress;  it  was  her 
own  act,  and  she  is  now  as  loyal,  Mr.  Attorney  General,  as  is  the 
State  from  which  you  come.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Federal  Con¬ 
stitution  that  no  State  can  go  out  of  the  Union ;  and  moreover  Con¬ 
gress  cannot  eject  a  State  from  the  Union.  Thank  God,  Tennessee 
has  never  been  out  of  the  Union !  It  is  true  the  operations  of  her 
government  were  for  a  time  interrupted;  there  was  an  inter- 
regrum ;  but  she  is  still  in  the  Union  and  I  am  her  representative. 
This  day  she  elects  her  Governor  and  Legislature,  which  will  be 
convened  on  the  first  Monday  of  April,  and  again  her  Senators 
and  Representatives  will  soon  mingle  with  those  of  her  sister  States ; 
and  who  shall  gainsay  it,  for  the  Constitution  requires  that  to  every 
State  shall  be  guaranteed  a  republican  form  of  government.” 

The  fundamental  article  of  his  political  creed — in  spite 
of  physical  infirmity  and  mental  obfuscation,  he  managed  to 
get  it  out.  And,  then,  for  a  moment,  the  murmur  of  his 
voice  ceased.  Swinging  round  with  his  back  to  the  audience, 
he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  the  Book  held  by  the  horror- 
stricken  Hamlin,  and,  with  stammering  tongue  and  many 
mistakes,  repeated  after  him,  one  by  one,  the  clauses  of  the 
oath.  Holding  the  Book  uplifted  above  his  head  and  turn¬ 
ing  round  to  face  his  hearers,  he  started  to  explain  his  view 
of  the  solemn  obligation  he  had  just  taken  upon  himself ;  but 
the  ordeal  had  become  unendurable.  The  hour  of  twelve 
had  passed  unheeded  by.  President  Lincoln  had  quietly 
walked  in  and  taken  the  empty  chair.  The  new  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  was  admonished  by  those  around  him  that  further 
speech  was  not  permissible.  Assuming  the  seat  of  the  pre¬ 
siding  officer,  he  opened  the  extra  session  and  swore  in  the 
new  senators  by  handing  them  the  Bible  and  omitting  the 
oath.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  quickly  supplied  the 
omission,  and  then  the  painful  spectacle  was  over.  Around 
the  simple  hero  of  the  hour,  the  assemblage  quickly  resolved 
itself  into  a  procession  and,  in  due  order,  took  up  its  march 
to  the  central  portico.  There,  to  the  multitude  standing  in 
the  open  air,  the  President  read  that  short  and  pathetic  ad- 
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dress,  in  which  there  was  neither  incoherence  nor  incongru¬ 
ity  but  which  topped  the  occasion  like  a  coronet  of  plain 
gold. 

Saturday,  just  six  weeks  hence — Abraham  Lincoln  died  by 
assassination,  and  Andrew  Johnson,  “the  plebian  boy,”  took 
another  oath  of  office. 

(To  be  continued.) 


GEN.  JOSEPH  MARTIN  AND  THE  CHEROKEE  S. 


[The  following  letters,  part  already  printed  as  indicated,  are  from 
the  correspondence  of  General  Joseph  Martin  and  deal  principally 
with  Cherokee  history,  1778-88.  While  they  were  used  by  Dr. 
Stephen  B.  Weeks  in  his  biography  of  General  Martin  (Report 
American  Historical  Association,  1894,)  it  is  believed  that  they  have 
never  been  printed  in  full  before.  They  are  from  the  originals  now  in 
the  Draper  collection,  Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society,  except  those 
for  May  20,  1783,  and  Jan.  20,  1787,  of  which  the  originals  are  in 
hands  of  Dr.  Weeks  and  that  of  Apr.  2,  1802,  in  hands  of  S.  M. 
Young,  Dixon  Springs,  Tenn.  Other  letters  of  General  Martin  on 
Cherokee  matters  will  be  found  in  the  North  Carolina  State  Records, 
Calendar  of  Virginia  State  Papers  and  in  the  Correspondence  of 
Patrick  Henry.  Summaries  and  bracketed  matter  by  the  editors. 
— Editor.] 

Christian  to  Martin  on  Cattle  eor  Indians. 

Botetourt,  July  8th  1778. 

Dear  Captain 

I  heard  you  were  gone  out  to  Fort  Henry  again  and  sup¬ 
pose  you  will  be  at  Chote  before  this  overtakes  you ;  but  I 
have  recd  no  letter  from  you  since  I  saw  you.  I  have  been 
very  uneasy  on  account  of  Baley’s  being  so  long  in  deliver¬ 
ing  the  Indians  their  Cattles  but  I  hope  it  will  soon  be  done 
now.  I  cant  hear  of  your  being  at  Williamsburg  since  you 
came  in,  but  I  guess  you  were  not.  I  have  not  been  down 
since  I  saw  you  nor  can  I  go,  until  Bayley  finishes  the  cattle 
business.  Settles  with  one.  For  God’s  sake  be  of  what  ser¬ 
vice  you  can  in  farwarding  it. — The  Ammunition  to  be  given 
for  the  Sheep  will  be  sent  out  this  Summer,  or  next  fall,  but 
I  don’t  expect  it  will  be  done  until  I  go  down.  You  may 
tell  the  Indians,  I  will  get  it  for  them. 

[Extract  from  Williams  Christian’s  letter  to  Capt.  Joseph  Martin.] 
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Greene's  Commission  to  Wm.  Christian,  Wm.  Preston, 
Arthur  Campbeeu  and  Joseph  Martin,  Esqs.,  oe 
Va.,  and  to  Robert  Severe,  Evan  Sheeby,  Jos. 

WlEEIAMS  AND  JOHN  SEVERE,  OE  N.  C.,  TO 
Treat  With  the  Cherokees  and 
Chickasaws  and  Determine 
Their  Boundaries. 

By  the  Honorable  Nath1.  Greene  Esqr  Major  General  in  the 
Service  of  the  United  States  and  Commanding  Officer  of 
the  Southern  department. 

To  William  Christian,  William  Preston,  Arthur  Campbell, 
&  Joseph  Martin  Esquires,  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  and 
Robert  Severe,  Evan  Shelby,  Joseph  Williams,  and  John  Se¬ 
vere  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  Esquires. 

Whereas  there  have  arose  hostilities  between  the  subjects 
of  the  United  States  situated  on  the  western  frontier  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  North  Carolina,  and  the  nations  or  Tribe  of  In¬ 
dians  called  the  Cherokees  and  Chiccasaws  from  a  mutual 
apprehension  of  encroaching  on  the  Lands  of  each  other. 
And  it  being  represented  to  me  that  a  mutual  desire  hath 
taken  place  between  the  contending  parties,  to  treat  on  an 
adjustment  of  their  respective  limits,  for  an  exchange  of 
prisoners,  of  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  on  conclusion  of 
a  peace,  which  treaty,  those  concerned,  subjects  of  the 
United  States,  conceive  they  are  not  at  present  authorized 
to  enter  into.  And  it  being  essentially  interesting  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Southern  department  that  a  speedy  close  be  put 
to  tne  said  hostilities,  and  that  harmony  between  the  con¬ 
tending  parties  be  restored.  I  do  therefore,  as  commanding 
Officer  of  the  Southern  department  hereby  nominate  &  ap¬ 
point  you,  the  said  William  Christian,  Wm-  Preston,  Arthur 
Campbell,  Joseph  Martin,  Robert  Severe,  Evan  Shelby,  Jo¬ 
seph  Williams,  &  John  Severe  Esquires,  or  any  five  of  you, 
commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  to  meet 
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such  commissioners,  as  the  said  Tribes  or  Nations  of  In¬ 
dians  shall  appoint  on  their  part,  at  such  time  &  at  such 
place  within  the  disputed  ground  as  shall  be  agreed  on  for 
the  purpose  of  treating  on  the  adjustments  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  limits  of  each  party,  an  exchange  Prisoners,  a  suspen¬ 
sion  of  hostilities,  conclusion  of  a  peace,  or  any  thing  else  for 
the  establishment  of  harmony  and  good  understanding  be¬ 
tween  the  contending  parties,  as  to  you  may  seem  proper, 
subject  to  the  confirmation  of  Congress.  In  adjusting  the 
limits  of  the  respective  parties,  you  are  to  be  governed  by 
the  laws  of  the  said  two  States  of  Virginia  and  North  Caro¬ 
lina  within  their  respective  boundaries.  You  are  to  ex¬ 
change  such  mutual  pledges  for  securing  an  observance  of 
the  treaties  concluded  on,  as  may  be  thought  necessary,  and 
you  are  hereby  charged  to  call  on  the  Lieutenants  or  com¬ 
manding  Officers  of  the  adjacent  Counties  within  the  said 
two  States  for  force  and  assistance  to  prevent  any  future 
encroachments  of  the  subjects  of  the  United  States  on  the 
Lands  of  the  said  tribes  or  Nations  of  Indians.  And  as  it 
will  contribute  much  to  remove  the  jealousies,  now  enter¬ 
tained  by  those  Tribes  of  Indians,  and  the  laying  a  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  establishment  of  harmony  and  a  good  under¬ 
standing  between  the  subjects  of  the  United  States  &  them; 
to  afford  the  said  Tribes  of  Indians  every  mark  of  our  good 
disposition  towards  them ; — You  will  call  on  them  to  appoint 
certain  Persons  from  amongst  themselves  to  go  to  Congress, 
for  obtaining  such  enlargements,  or  confirmations  of  their 
Treaties  as  may  appear  to  them  requisite. 

This  Commission  is  to  continue  in  force  till  revoked  by 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  Southern  department,  the 
commander  in  chief  of  the  American  Army  or  the  Honable 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
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Given  under  my  hand  in  Camp  in  Caswell  County,  North 
Carolina  this  twenty-sixth  day  of  February,  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  &  eighty  one. 

Nath  Greene:. 

Attest, 

Wieeiam  Pierce  Jr.  Sec.  Y. 

Martin  on  His  Expedition  Against  the  Indians. 

[Printed  pp.  64-65,  Vol.  2,  Cal.  of  Va.  State  Papers.] 

Long  Island  22d  of  April,  1781. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  returned  to  this  place  on  Friday  last  after  a  tour  of  nine¬ 
teen  days.  It  happened  very  fortunate  our  going  out  at  the 
time  we  did,  as  there  was  a  large  body  of  Indians  collected 
in  Powell’s  Valley,  which  we  should  most  certainly  fallen  in 
with  if  Majr.  Lewis  had  not  alarmed  them.  It  was  at  one 
camp  where  there  could  not  have  been  less  than  a  hundred ; 
several  other  traces  of  smaller  parties,  all  making  towards 
the  mouth  of  Powell’s  River.  Only  one  party,  which  seemed 
the  freshest,  we  followed  about  thirty  miles  below  Cumber¬ 
land  Gap,  came  up  with  them  encampt,  surrounded  them 
undiscovered,  but  the  camp  being  so  close  we  could  not  dis¬ 
cover  them  before  they  ran  out — we  fired  about  thirty  guns 
on  them;  several  of  them  seeemd  to  be  badly  wounded. 
The  cane  was  so  thick  they  could  not  be  pursued  on  horse¬ 
back;  we  got  five  guns,  blankets,  shot-pouches,  &c.  One 
of  their  horns  was  wrote  in  full  John  Brown.  The  said 
Brown  was  killed  in  Cumberland  Gap,  which  induces  me  to 
believe  it  is  the  party  that  always  watches  that  place.  By 
such  a  body  as  was  collecting,  it  appears  that  they  either 
intended  to  attack  the  Stations,  or  strike  a  heavy  blow  on 
our  frontiers.  I  made  no  stay  at  the  camp,  but  pushed  on  as 
fast  as  possible  for  about  seventy  miles  farther,  being  still 
on  fresh  sign,  when  the  men  stopped,  and  refused  to  go  any 
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further,  saying  I  was  taking  them  to  Chickamogga;  that 
we  were  too  weak ;  their  provisions  near  out  and  their  horses 
tired.  I  did  everything  in  my  power  to  prevail  on  them  to 
go  about  ten  miles  further,  but  could  not.  I  am  convinced 
we  were  within  a  few  miles  of  some  town,  as  I  saw  where 
they  took  in  meat  on  horseback  the  blood  not  dry  on  the 
bushes. 

They  have  taken  a  number  of  horses  that  way  this  Spring. 
I  should  write  more  particular,  but  Mr.  Ben.  Price  will  de¬ 
liver  this  to  you,  who  will  give  you  a  particular  account  of 
the  whole.  In  the  mean  time,  I  beg  leave  to  inform  you, 
that  I  am  very  desirous  of  going  to  the  end  of  the  path  we 
left,  if  men  &  provisions  can  be  had  at  any  rate,  as  our  fron¬ 
tier  must  expect  great  distress  from  that  quarter  if  they  are 
not  broken  up.  Mr.  Price  says  if  he  meets  with  your  appro¬ 
bation  he  can  raise  50  men  at  any  time.  He  has  behaved 
very  well  on  this  tour,  being  one  of  the  spies.  Our  whole 
stock  of  provisions  at  setting  out  from  Cove  was  2\  of  bacon 
half  a  bushel  of  corn  per  man — our  strength  65  men  includ¬ 
ing  officers. 

I  am,  Sir,  with  great  regard  your  most  obt.  ssvt. 

Jos.  Martin. 

Martin  to  Arthur  Campbeuu. 

[Abstract  only  already  printed,  p.  143,  Vol.  2,  Cal.  Va.  State 
papers.] 

Long  Island,  4th  June,  1781. 

Dear  Colonel — 

Last  night  Charles  Murphey  and  two  others  came  to  this 
place,  being  sent  by  the  worriors  to  give  notice  that  there 
are  about  300  on  their  way  to  tne  treaty.  The  messengers 
I  sent  to  postpone  it,  missed  of  them  by  going  through  the 
woods,  which  I  directed  them  to  do,  as  I  found  they  were 
waylaid.  Should  it  be  any  ways  convenient,  I  should  be 
glad  you  would  come  down  immediately.  Murphy  gives  a 
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very  satisfactory  account.  As  I  suppose  you  have  heard  of 
one  Crawford  who  lately  came  in  with  a  very  alarming  ac¬ 
count,  which  is  not  to  be  credited;  though  more  of  that 
when  you  come  down.  Those  coming  by  land  I  expect  will 
be  stopt,  as  I  expect  the  messengers  I  sent  got  to  the  Towns 
before  they  started — though  several  canoes  had  started  be¬ 
fore  Murphy  left,  that  chiefly  women  &  children,  which  I 
expect  you  will  think  to  be  policy  to  keep  till  the  treaty, 
which  is  put  off  until  ye.  20th  of  July:  If  so,  you  will  please 
to  direct  the  Commissary  to  provide  for  them,  as  I  am  with¬ 
out  corn,  meat  and  money. 

I  have  sent  express  to  Col.  Sevier  to  be  here  as  soon  as 
possible,  though  I  am  informed  that  the  alarm  that  Craw¬ 
ford  gave  them,  has  drawn  him  to  the  frontiers  with  all  the 
force  he  can  raise. 

Col.  Bledsoe,  who  is  now  with  me,  desires  to  see  you  here 
as  soon  as  possible.  If  you  can  not  come,  please  to  write 
immediately  down. 

I  will  endeavor  to  keep  Murphey  till  I  see  or  hear  from 
you. 

I  am  with  great  regard, 

Your  most  ob*  SenA, 

Jos.  Martin. 

To  Arthur  Campbell. 

Martin  to  Governor  Harrison  Denying  the  Charges 
oe  Converting  Lead  to  his  Own  Use;  Indian 
Aeeairs. 

July  of  22d  1782. 
Sir, 

I  received  yours  of  13  Instant  which  is  all  the  Letters  I 
have  received  of  yours  Since  I  saw  you  last  and  only  the  one 
with  the  Governors.  Daugherty  Came  by  &  went  to  Col°- 
Smith  But  I  heard  of  no  letter — as  to  the  lead  you  mention 
the  Governor  mentions  it  in  his  letter  that  the  Executive 
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was  informed  by  you  that  the  1500  lb.  of  lead  Sent  me  for 
the  use  of  the  Cherokees  I  had  Converted  to  my  own  use  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  know  your  Reasons  for  Lodging  any  such 
Charges  as  I  have  never  heard  of  any  Such  lead,  when  I  was 
Down  in  December  last  the  Executive  gave  me  an  order  for 
2000  lb  of  lead  on  my  own  private  act  to  Sell  to  the  Settlers 
— which  will  appear  on  their  Books  of  that  Date  which  is  all 
the  lead  I  have  Recd*  Since  the  Treaty  or  heard  of  I  beg  Mr. 
Jamison  may  be  applyed  to  who  was  at  that  Time  Lieut. 
Governor  and  signed  the  order  mentioning  the  particular 
use  it  was  for — I  Beg  Sir  that  you  will  as  soon  as  possible 
Inform  the  Governor  how  it  is  I  intended  Immediately 
Down  myself  on  purpose  but  had  but  one  horse  fit  for  use 
and  on  Tuesday  last  my  Boy  run  away  &  Stole  him  &  I 
expect  gone  to  Kentucky  Ellis  Harlin  Returned  last  night 
from  the  Nation  who  informs  that  the  Chickaamogga  In¬ 
dians  are  Desirous  for  peace  that  they  was  to  Set  out  for 
Chota  with  the  prisoners  the  Day  he  left  there  that  Haring- 
ton  is  there  waiting  there  arrival  at  which  time  he  is  to 
Come  for  me  to  go  and  Receive  them  I  expect  him  Every 
hour  Harlin  has  Brought  a  large  quantity  of  Beads  &  Talks 
in  but  he  is  very  Sick  &  not  able  to  give  them  out  otherwise 
Should  Send  them  to  you — the  old  Warror  has  sent  to  me 
Informing  that  he  has  Resigned  his  authority  with  the  Con¬ 
sent  of  the  whole  Nation  to  his  Son;  Tuckesey  or  Tarripine 
— he  is  the  man  that  went  Down  with  Col0*  Gist  Some  years 
past  Commander  of  that  party  &  Desires  that  I  will  Come 
&  Dubb  him  in  the  name  of  Congress  but  I  think  not  to  Con¬ 
cern  in  that  before  I  hear  What  the  Governor  will  Say  on 
that  Subject — the  powder  that  was  ordered  for  the  use  of 
the  Indians  I  Beg  you  will  hurry  Down  as  soon  as  possible 
as  promises  will  no  Longer  Do — I  beg  Sir  that  you  will  not 
fail  Leting  the  governor  know  how  matters  Stand  in  par¬ 
ticular  the  lead  as  nothing  Gives  me  more  pain  than  to  be 
under  the  Displeasure  of  my  Superiors.  The  Governor  men- 
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tions  in  his  letter  that  gen1-  green  has  appointed  Commis¬ 
sioner  to  settle  Indian  Business  Desires  I  may  Consult  with 
them  I  expect  they  are  the  same  that  was  to  hold  the 
Treaty  last — I  have  sent  this  Day  to  Col°-  Savier  to  appoint 
a  place  to  meet  Col0-  Shelbey  and  myself  at  which  time  if 
they  think  of  Giving  Chickamogga  Terms  Shall  send  for 
you  and  Col°-  Christian  tho  I  hardly  think  they  will  listen  to 
anything  as  I  am  informed  the  officers  of  Washington  met 
on  friday  last  to  appoint  the  Day  they  should  Start  I  wish 
you  Could  Come  Down  yourself  Immediately  as  I  am  well 
assured  it  would  answer  a  great  purpose  if  you  Cant  Come 
please  to  write  to  me  Immediately — I  have  much  more  to 
Say  but  must  reserve  it  for  another  letter 

am  as  usual  your  very  humble  Sevt. 

Jos.  Martin.1 

1  Col.  Arthur  Campbell  in  commenting  on  this  letter  to  Gov.  Harri¬ 
son,  July  27,  1782,  says :  “Whilst  Col.  Martin  seems  assiduous  to 
promote  a  conciliatory  plan  with  the  Indians,  a  force  is  raising,  I 
understand,  by  order  of  the  Executive  of  North  Carolina  to  attack 
all  the  Cherokee  Indians  that  do  not  submit  to  certain  terms,  low 
in  their  nature  such  as  removing  to  certain  spots  near  our  frontier 
settlement,  and  live  in  future  by  agriculture.  Should  your  Excellency 
disapprove  of  such  measures  in  a  sister  State,  of  which  not  only  me 
but  the  Union  may  be  interested,  your  representation  and  influence 
no  doubt,  will  produce  such  a  revision  of  the  order  of  North  Carolina 
as  may  alter  its  most  exceptional  parts.” 
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By  Alfred  Holt  Stone. 

Greenville,  Miss. 

These  six  titles  below  are  fairly  typical  contributions  to 
the  already  appalling  mass  of  “race  problem”  literature. 
They  represent  a  wide  range  of  discussion,  and  cover  a  field 
broad  enough  to  embrace  such  extremes  as  the  purely  his¬ 
torical  little  book  of  Professor  Collins,  and  the  verbose  “pro¬ 
ceedings”  of  the  “National  Sociological  Society.” 

The  smallest  of  these  publications  is  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting,  and  it  is  also  important  by  reason  of  its  contribu¬ 
tors  :  The  Work  and  Influence  of  Hampton.  For  a  general 
outpouring  of  sentiment,  commingled  with  a  display  of 
much  more  or  less  excusable  ignorance,  one  does  not  usually 
look  in  vain  to  the  speeches  of  philanthropists  engaged  in 
the  pleasing  task  of  “helping  the  South  solve  the  race  prob- 


^he  Freedmen’s  Bureau.  A  Chapter  in  the  History  of  Recon¬ 
struction.  By  Paul  Skeels  Peirce,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  History. 
Bulletin  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa.  Vol.  Ill,  No.  i.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  University,  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  1904.  pp.  VII,  200. 

The  Domestic  Slave  Trade  of  the  Southern  States.  By  Winfield 
H.  Collins,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  History  and  English  in  Claremont 
College.  Broadway  Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  pp.  154. 

The  Negroes  of  Columbia,  Missouri.  A  Concrete  Study  of  the 
Race  Problem.  By  William  Wilson  Elwang,  M.  A.,  Published  by 
Department  of  Sociology,  University  of  Missouri.  1904.  pp.  VII, 
69. 

The  Work  and  Influence  of  Hampton.  Proceedings  of  a  Meeting 
Held  in  New  York  City,  February  12,  1904,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Armstrong  Association.  With  the  Addresses  of  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie,  Chairman,  President  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Dr.  H.  B.  Frissell 
and  Dr.  Booker  T.  Washington,  pp.  38. 

The  Negro  Church.  A  Social  Study.  Made  under  the  Direction 
of  Atlanta  University  by  the  Eighth  Atlanta  Conference.  The  At¬ 
lanta  University  Press.  Atlanta,  Ga.,  1903.  pp.  VIII,  212. 

How  to  solve  the  Race  Problem.  The  Proceedings  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Conference  on  the  Race  Problem  in  the  United  States.  Under 
the  Auspices  of  the  National  Sociological  Society.  Washington,  D. 
C.,  1904.  pp.  286. 
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lem.”  This  gathering  was  far  from  being  an  exception  to 
the  rule.  Every  address  delivered  abundantly  breathed 
brotherly  and  sectional  love, — and  also  contained  evidences 
of  ignorance.  Perhaps  “ignorance”  is  too  harsh  a  term, — 
it  might  be  fairer  to  call  it  a  failure  to  apprehend  the  true 
attitude  of  the  Southern  white  man  on  certain  mooted  ques¬ 
tions.  President  Eliot’s  remarks  were  by  far  the  most  im¬ 
portant  utterance  at  the  meeting,  solely  because  of  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  speaker.  They  were  also  the  most  widely 
quoted.  His  tone  was  kindly  throughout, — almost  offens¬ 
ively  so  in  places,  and  occasionally  decidedly  patronizing. 
With  what  calm  assurance  did  he  enlighten  his  auditors  upon 
the  resemblances  and  differences  between  Northern  and 
Southern  opinion  concerning  the  negro!  And  how  crude 
and  offensive,  how  almost  puerile,  were  some  of  his  state¬ 
ments  of  Southern  attitude! 

President  Eliot  frankly  stated  that  the  “differences  of 
practical  behavior”  toward  the  negro,  as  between  Northern 
and  Southern  people,  were  attributable  simply  to  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  number  of  negroes  in  the  two  sections.  But 
when  he  essayed  to  discuss  another  “difference”  between 
the  sections,  he  misstated  the  case  in  the  first  instance.  It 
is  beyond  my  ability  to  understand  how  an  assertion  at  once 
so  ridiculous  and  indefensible  as  the  following  could  have 
emanated  from  such  a  source: 

"At  the  North  nobody  connects  political  equality — that  is, 
the  possession  of  the  ballot  and  eligibility  to  public  office — • 
with  social  equality, — that  is,  free  social  intercourse  on  equal 
terms  in  the  people's  homes.  At  the  South  the  white  popu¬ 
lation  seems  to  think  unanimously  that  there  is  a  close  con¬ 
nection  between  the  two  questions  following — shall  a  negro 
vote  or  be  a  letter  carrier?  And  shall  he  sit  with  a  white 
man  at  dinner  or  marry  a  white  man's  sister ?" 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  speaker’s  honesty  and 
sincerity,  and  the  occasion  was  not  one  justifying  a  display 
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of  levity.  This  statement  was  unquestionably  intended  for 
serious  consumption,  yet  its  author  could  not  have  better 
displayed,  by  any  other  possible  arrangement  of  words,  his 
utter  inability  to  grasp  one  of  the  fundamental  elements  in 
the  grave  situation  he  was  so  easily  and  soothingly  discuss¬ 
ing- 

How  great  a  difference,  indeed,  is  wrought  in  the  sec¬ 
tional  points  of  view  by  the  simple  fact  of  numerical  in¬ 
equality  in  the  distribution  of  our  negro  population ! 

Every  letter  carrier  in  my  town  is  a  negro  and  a  voter; 
in  my  county  sits  a  negro  justice  of  the  peace,  elected  term 
after  term  by  white  voters.  Is  the  head  of  Harvard  indeed 
so  ignorant  of  the  real  sentiment  underlying  the  alleged 
prejudices  of  several  millions  of  his  white  fellow  citizens  as 
really  to  imagine  that  they  among  whom  these  negro  officials 
live  think  as  he  says  they  think?  It  is  difficult  to  believe, 
yet  he  so  writes  himself  down.  To  begin  with,  the  term 
“social  equality,”  when  used  by  Southern  people  in  discuss¬ 
ing  phases  of  the  negro  question,  has  no  such  significance, 
as  is  here  sought  to  be  given  it.  It  is  rather  loosely  used, 
and  may  be  said  to  carry  with  it  a  conception  of  any  form, 
or  even  appearance,  of  “equality”  between  the  two  races,  or 
between  individual  members  of  the  two.  There  are  but  two 
kinds  of  “equality”  which  the  Southern  white  man  concedes 
to  the  negro:  equality  of  economic  opportunity,  and  equal¬ 
ity  before  the  law, — but  even  here  he  intends  that  the  fram¬ 
ing  and  administration  of  the  law  shall  be  in  his  own  hands. 
Opposition  to  negro  voting  or  office-holding  has  no  basis  in 
any  such  ridiculous  fear  as  is  here  alleged, — that  the  “so¬ 
cial”  status  of  such  negro  will  thereby  be  altered.  Where 
there  is  such  opposition  it  is  based  upon  an  instinctive  un¬ 
willingness  to  even  share  government  with  the  negro.  The¬ 
oretically,  however,  it  may  be  remarked,  President  Eliot  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  there  is  a  certain  sort  of  social 
30 
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and  official  relationship.  We  see  it  in  the  recognition  of  cer¬ 
tain  official  circles  as  coincident  with  social  “sets” ;  we  see 
it  in  the  social  recognition  accorded  by  the  head  of  our  gov¬ 
ernment  to  the  various  other  branches,  in  the  way  of  official 
receptions ;  we  see  it  in  the  social  standing  accorded  officers 
in  the  naval  and  military  branches  of  all  governments.  But 
we  have  not  space  in  which  to  pursue  this  phase  of  the 
matter. 

President  Eliot  goes  further,  however,  and  makes  an  un¬ 
worthy  suggestion  when  he  says:  “The  Southern  white 
sees  a  race  danger  in  eating  at  the  same  table  with  a  negro : 
*  *  *  The  Northern  white  sees  nothing  of  the  kind.  * 

*  *  *  His  pride  of  race  does  not  permit  him  to  enter¬ 
tain  such  an  idea.  *  *  *  The  Northern  white's  race 

feeling  seems  to  be  really  much  more  robust  than  that  of 
the  Southern  white's.  The  Northerner's  is  simply  impreg¬ 
nable,  like  the  self  respect  of  a  gentleman ." 

Why  this  unveiled  slur  ?  The  determination  of  the  South¬ 
ern  people  to  keep  the  two  races  absolutely  separate  is 
grounded  in  no  such  feeling  as  can  be  dismissed  with  a  sneer. 
It  is  based  upon  the  high  consideration  of  the  general  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  State,  and  rises  to  the  dignity  of  a  fixed  canon 
of  public  policy,  which  even  the  unwilling,  if  any,  are  com¬ 
pelled  by  law  and  custom  to  observe  for  the  good  of  the 
whole  body  politic.  The  individual  is  required  to  surrender 
some  measure  of  his  personal  freedom  to  the  good  of  the 
community.  The  thirty-odd  white  men  and  women  who  last 
year  in  Boston  married  negroes  would  not  have  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  do  so  in  Mississippi.  Would  President  Eliot  say 
that  the  men  who  framed  the  Mississippi  statute  were  afraid 
lest  their  daughters  became  enamored  of  negro  men?  The 
State  decrees  that  there  shall  be  no  intermixture  of  blood 
sanctioned  by  the  law  or  the  church ;  that  such  intermixture 
shall  be  placed  under  the  ban,  and  the  stamp  of  illegitimacy 
be  written  upon  the  brow  of  an  impure  offspring;  that  no 
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one  of  her  citizens,  high  or  low,  no  matter  how  depraved, 
shall  contract  such  an  alliance.  So  also  public  opinion,  act¬ 
ing  with  the  force  of  law,  says  to  every  white  citizen,  you 
shall  not  break  bread  with  a  member  of  this  race,  except  you 
suffer  the  penalty  prescribed  by  your  associates, — whatever 
may  be  their  walk  in  life.  Would  President  Eliot  have  the 
world  believe  that  the  Southern  man  who  subscribes  to  this 
law,  as  old  as  his  ancestors,  is  possessed  of  less  “pride  of 
race”  than  the  Northern  man?  his  “race  feeling”  less  “ro¬ 
bust?”  This  is  what  he  tells  us. 

He  will  find  the  answer  to  his  charges  in  his  own  words, 
the  key  to  his  former  explanations, — the  force  and  effect  of 
numbers.  The  white  people  of  the  South  believe  that  where 
two  races,  as  opposed  as  are  the  white  and  black,  live  to¬ 
gether  in  large  masses,  public  policy,  the  good  of  both  races, 
requires  the  observance  of  certain  regulations  in  the  order¬ 
ing  of  their  relations  toward  each  other.  Furthermore,  they 
are  convinced  that  every  single  instance  of  disregard  of 
these  established  regulations  is  of  harmful  tendency,  through 
force  of  example  and  suggestion;  and  this  without  the 
least  reference  whatever  tu  the  effect,  or  absence  of  effect, 
upon  the  parties  directly  involved.  Georgia  would  not  per¬ 
mit  a  “mixed  marriage”  within  her  borders,  even  though 
the  parties  came  from  Maine;  nor  would  public  opinion  in 
Atlanta  tolerate  the  dining  together  of  a  negro  and  a  white 
man  from  Rhode  Island. 

All  this  may  be  called  “race  prejudice”  by  the  ignorant, 
but  it  is  founded  in  the  knowledge  and  wisdom  and  sturdy 
common  sense  of  a  whole  people,  no  less  than  in  their  tradi¬ 
tions.  It  may  be  disregarded  with  possible  safety  where 
there  is  a  mere  handful  of  one  race  in  contact  with  the  mass 
of  the  other ;  possibly  it  may  be  overridden  with  impunity 
where  there  is  only  a  handful  of  each;  it  cannot  be  safely 
defied  where  the  millions  of  the  two  races, — embracing  all 
degrees  and  grades  and  characters  and  conditions  of  each — 
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are  destined  permanently  to  occupy  the  same  territory. 
That  the  highest  welfare  of  each  requires  that  in  living  side 
by  side  they  yet  forever  live  apart,  is  a  proposition  conceded 
by  President  Eliot  himself;  yet  he  would  ridicule  and  be¬ 
little  the  means  considered  by  the  Southern  people  necessary 
to  render  it  permanently  effective. 

Dr.  Frissell,  in  a  single  sentence  of  his  address,  shows 
how  easy  it  is  for  a  half-truth  to  find  lodgment  in  the  mind 
of  a  fair  and  honest  man,  and  largely  dominate  his  point  of 
view.  “'One  of  the  most  important  facts  about  the  present 
situation,”  he  tells  us,  “is  the  ignorance  of  the  average 
Southern  white  man  and  woman  in  regard  to  the  best  class 
of  negroes.”  Is  this  very  much  more  “important”  than  the 
ignorance  of  the  average  Northern  white  man  and  woman 
in  regard  to  the  worst  class  of  negroes  ? — or  their  ignorance 
of  even  the  great  mass  of  these  people  ? — or  of  their  average 
class?  Of  how  much  real  value  is  an  opinion  of  an  entire 
race  based  upon  contact  with  only  its  exceptional  members? 
even  they  being  largely  composed  of  mulatto  types. 


Whatever  philanthropists  or  doctrinaires  may  do  or  say 
about  the  negro,  at  bottom  the  question  that  most  concerns 
him  is  that  of  his  economic  status.  In  any  discussion  of 
such  practical  matters  as  those  arising  out  of  the  industrial 
position  in  which  he  finds  himself  to-day,  the  history  of  his 
career  and  development  as  a  free  laborer  will  always  be  an 
interesting  chapter.  Probably  no  phase  of  this  industrial 
history  is  more  important  than  that  embraced  in  the  study 
of  the  institution  which  undertook,  as  one  of  its  objects,  to 
look  after  his  earliest  efforts  as  a  laborer  in  his  own  right, — 
the  Freedmen’s  Bureau.  Mr.  Peirce  give  a  very  fair  review 
of  the  origin  and  aims  of  the  bureau,  and  furnishes  some  in¬ 
sight  into  its  operations.  But  a  great  deal  more  space  than 
is  afforded  by  two  hundred  pages  will  be  required  when  the 
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world  is  made  acquainted  with  the  whole  truth  of  the  harm 
done  by  this  piece  of  reconstruction  machinery. 

By  far  the  most  important  chapter  in  this  study  is  that  on 
“Land,  Labor  and  Justice,” — (VIII).  It  was  in  its  admin¬ 
istration  of  that  portion  of  its  activities  which  had  to  do  with 
the  intensely  practical  freedman  labor  question,  involving  the 
relations  between  the  late  master  and  slave,  that  the  bureau 
wrought  the  greatest  permanent  harm  to  those  whom  osten¬ 
sibly  it  sought  to  care  for.  During  the  few  years  of  its  ex¬ 
istence  it  engendered  between  the  negro  and  white  man  a 
feeling  of  hostility  which  the  whole  course  of  former  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  two  proves  to  have  been  the  unnatural 
product  of  ignorant  interference.  The  estrangement  and 
hostility  thus  engendered  have  proven  a  handicap  to  the 
negro  that  is  beyond  computation  in  its  effect  upon  his  life  as 
a  free  man.  Mr.  Peirce  tells  us  that  the  bureau  sought  to 
insure  such  a  readjustment  of  the  relations  between  employ¬ 
ers  and  laborers  “as  should  be  consistent  with  the  changed 
conditions  resulting  from  emancipation.”  He  furthermore 
thinks  that  in  this  it  achieved  “more  marked  success”  than 
would  be  thought  possible  “from  a  calm  study  of  the  per¬ 
plexing  action,”  made  at  this  late  day.  This  depends  upon 
the  standard  we  erect  as  a  measure  of  “success.”  In  any 
large  view  of  the  permanent  results  to  the  negro  of  the 
operations  of  the  “labor”  and  “justice”  divisions  of  the 
bureau,  they  were  among  the  most  miserable  of  the  long 
array  of  reconstruction  failures. 

Mr.  Peirce  quite  plainly  holds  the  opinion  that  it  is  no 
part  of  the  historian’s  function  to  condemn  further  than  by 
reciting  facts.  He  tries  to  be  fair,  and  this  causes  us  to  re¬ 
gret  that  he  did  not  attempt  some  summing  up  of  the  lasting 
effects  of  the  operation  of  this  bureau  as  one  of  the  “agen¬ 
cies  of  reconstruction.”  True,  he  ventures  the  assertion 
that  “to  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau  is  largely  attributable  the 
fact  that  to-day  political  lines  and  race  lines  are  so  nearly 
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coincident  in  the  South.”  But  how  very  little  is  there  here 
that  suggests  that  knowledge  of  the  profound  and  lasting 
significance  of  “Reconstruction”  to  the  Southern  people 
which  is  essential  to  its  proper  understanding.  That  cannot 
be  shown  in  arrays  of  figures  and  bald  statements  of  facts. 


Similar  to  Mr.  Peirce’s  study,  in  being  historical,  but  very 
different  from  it  in  the  aspect  of  a  bearing  upon  the  present 
economic  condition  of  the  negro,  is  Professor  Collins’  mono¬ 
graph  on  the  domestic  slave  trade.  It  seems  almost  as  im¬ 
possible  for  men  to  agree  upon  the  purely  historical  aspects 
of  the  negro’s  life  as  it  is  to  reach  a  common  ground  upon 
the  more  speculative  question  of  his  future  status  as  an 
American  citizen. 

One  of  the  most  widely  accepted  ideas  concerning  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  race  is  that  certain  of  the  older  slave  States,  as 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  at  least  in  the  years  just  preceding 
the  war,  engaged  extensively  in  the  business  of  raising 
slaves  to  supply  the  more  Southern  demand.  Professor  Col¬ 
lins  reaches  the  conclusion  that  “these  States  are  not  only 
practically  freed  from  the  charge  of  multiplying  slaves  and 
raising  them  for  market  as  a  business,  but  that,  as  a  rule, 
they  did  not  sell  their  slaves  unless  compelled  to  do  so  by 
pecuniary  or  other  embarrassments.”  Mr.  Collins  does  not 
minimize  the  extent  to  which  a  trade  in  slaves  was  carried 
on  among  the  Southern  States,  but  shows  that  it  attained 
considerable  proportions.  It  is  not  so  much  the  extent  of 
this  trade,  however,  that  has  occasioned  controversy,  as  the 
charge  that  certain  States  were  engaged  in  “breeding  slaves 
like  cattle,  for  the  Southern  market.”  It  is  on  this  that  the 
author’s  opinion  is  likely  to  be  questioned,  but  it  is  well  for¬ 
tified,  and  was  evidently  reached  after  a  careful  investiga¬ 
tion.  The  book  includes  a  fair  bibliography.  His  treatment 
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of  his  subject  seems  to  be  characterized  by  an  eminent  de¬ 
gree  of  fairness,  and  his  conclusions  apparently  welt 
founded. 


The  work  done  under  the  direction  of  the  Atlanta  Confer¬ 
ence  is  entitled  to  the  respectful  and  thoughtful  considera¬ 
tion  of  every  man  interested  in  any  aspect  of  the  life  of  the 
American  negro.  The  guiding  spirit  of  this  work  is  Dr. 
DuBois,  and  he  is  entitled  to  the  utmost  credit  for  what  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  face  of  the  many  obstacles  con¬ 
fronting  his  undertaking.  Of  the  studies  thus  far  prosecuted 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  is  that  of  The 
Negro  Church.  It  is  an  historical,  as  well  as  a  social,  study, 
and  covers  with  commendable  thoroughness  the  religious 
life  of  the  American  negro,  from  the  time  of  his  removal 
from  Africa  to  the  present  day.  The  study  embraces  the 
negro’s  primitive  religion,  the  relation  between  slavery  and 
Christianity,  the  societies  formed  for  religious  work  among 
slaves,  the  earlier  churches,  investigations  into  present  con¬ 
ditions  in  typical  localities  and  among  the  several  negro  de¬ 
nominations,  and  other  features  of  more  than  casual  interest. 

Whatever  opinion  one  may  entertain  of  the  character  and 
influence  of  the  negro  church  in  the  South,  he  will  find  it 
well  worth  while  to  study  this  report.  Our  own  observa¬ 
tion  of  present  conditions  may  lead  to  conclusions  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  most  of  those  given  by  the  contributors,  but  it  is 
neither  safe  nor  fair  solely  for  that  reason  to  discount  their 
opinions.  A  people’s  own  estimate  of  its  largest  and  most 
important  institution  is  entitled  to  consideration  upon  every 
ground  of  fairness  and  liberality.  If  the  white  people  of 
the  country,  North  and  South,  were  better  acquainted  with 
negro  thought  and  opinion,  as  given  in  negro  publications, 
they  would  understand  much  better  than  they  do  some  of 
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the  most  important  questions  arising  out  of  the  presence 
here  of  two  such  different  races  as  the  African  and  the  Cau¬ 
casian. 


This  thought  suggests  another  of  our  titles, — the  reassur¬ 
ing  one  of  “How  to  Solve  the  Race  Problem/'  Here  we 
have  the  proceedings  of  a  meeting  of  the  National  Socio¬ 
logical  Society.  The  principal  addresses  were  delivered  by 
white  men,  it  is  true,  but  the  society  is  a  negro  organization, 
and  the  meeting  was  conducted  by  negroes.  In  its  discus¬ 
sions  negroes  took  by  far  the  most  prominent  part,  while  the 
white  speakers  pitched  their  addresses  on  lines  promising 
the  ready  endorsement  of  their  auditors.  The  tone  and  tem¬ 
per  of  these  proceedings  are  of  course  widely  different  from 
the  spirit  back  of  the  Atlanta  Conference,  but  in  a  way  this 
publication  is  of  equal  abstract  value  to  the  student  of  the 
“problem.” 

The  man  who  wonders  why  the  Southern  people  feel  as 
they  do  toward  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  who  can  discover  no 
difference  between  his  attitude  and  Mr.  McKinley's  toward 
the  negro,  will  find  here  a  partial  answer  to  his  questionings. 
It  is  a  favorite  “argument”  of  the  President’s  supporters  to 
adduce  the  fact  that  he  has  appointed  fewer  negroes  to  office 
than  did  his  predecessor.  In  the  mere  fact  of  this  numerical 
difference  they  find  proof  conclusive  that  there  is  no  ground 
for  the  Southern  contention  that  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  conduct 
has  established  between  himself  and  the  negro  race  relations 
of  a  peculiar  character.  Of  course  the  man  whose  study  of 
the  question  has  been  on  rational  lines,  and  has  thus  involved 
an  acquaintance  with  the  negro’s  own  opinion,  as  expressed 
through  his  own  organs,  appreciates  the  absurdity  of  this 
proposition.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  average  “stu¬ 
dent”  of  the  negro  problem  takes  small  account  of  the  ne¬ 
gro’s  view  as  he  himself  discloses  it.  His  curriculum  does 
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not  embrace  a  course  in  negro  newspaper  reading.  He  is 
probably  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  “Our  President”  has  be¬ 
come  among  many  negro  organs  almost  a  stock  description  of 
the  present  Chief  Executive  of  the  United  States.  As  re¬ 
gards  the  rather  unique  relation  to  the  negro  in  which  the 
President’s  course  has  naturally  eventuated,  probably  more 
than  upon  any  other  one  subject  is  there  harmony  of  opinion 
between  the  American  negro  and  the  Southern  white  man. 
If  he  will  carefully  go  through  these  proceedings,  though  he 
may  be  left  rather  hazy  as  to  “How  to  Solve  the  Race  Prob¬ 
lem,”  if  he  be  honest  with  himself  and  his  question,  the 
student  will  at  least  add  something  to  his  stock  of  knowl¬ 
edge  on  one  of  its  very  present  and  very  acute  phases — its 
relation  to  current  American  politics. 


In  The  Negroes  of  Columbia,  Missouri,  Mr.  Elwang  has 
given  us  an  excellent  first  hand  study  of  the  nineteen  hun¬ 
dred  negroes  constituting  the  colored  population  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  town  of  his  State.  The  study  of  local  conditions  is, 
after  all,  the  best  study  of  the  negro  race  as  a  whole,  and  this 
monograph  is  a  contribution  of  value  in  this  direction,  and 
is  entitled  to  more  extended  notice  than  is  possible  to  accord 
it  here. 

The  author’s  own  words  may  be  quoted  as  aptly  descrip¬ 
tive  of  the  conditions  he  discusses :  “Politically,  there  is  here 
the  same  partisan  affiliation  as  elsewhere  in  the  South.  So¬ 
cially  there  are  exactly  the  same  caste  distinctions.  Racially 
there  is  the  same  antipathy  with  tolerance.  It  is,  in  a  word, 
the  same  old  and  seemingly  so  hopelessly  complex  problem 
of  the  childish  race  in  competition  with  the  manly.”  He 
thinks  “we  have  taken  hold  of  this  entire  negro  problem  at 
the  wrong  end,”  and  that  “  it  is  high  time  to  admit  the  error 
and  begin  aright.” 


THE  NATIONAL  ERA  AN  ABOLITION  DOCU¬ 
MENT. 


[The  writer  has  no  means  of  knowing  how  far  the  general  public 
was  taken  into  the  confidence  of  Dr.  Bailey  with  the  letter  of  which 
a  copy  here  follows.  It  would  appear  to  be  one  of  the  many  ad-  1 
dressed  to  would-be  friends  of  the  principles  which  the  paper  was  1 
known  to  advocate.  It  was  in  a  hand-writing  quite  different  from  that 
of  the  signature  attached.  The  latter  very  closely  resembles  the  auto¬ 
graph  of  Dr.  Bailey  himself,  and  is,  doubtless  genuine.  The  letter 
was  among  others  in  the  private  papers  of  the  late  ex- Senator  James 
R.  Doolittle,  of  Wisconsin.  Although  directed  to  no  one,  it  is  well 
known  that  Judge  Doolittle  Was  a  strong  sympathizer  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  advocated  by  the  National  Bra  at  the  time  mentioned.  No 
doubt  he  was  appealed  to,  with  others,  for  assistance. 

The  National  Bra  became  an  important  organ  of  the  Abolition 
Party  in  Washington  in  1847.  Its  editor,  Dr.  Gamaliel  Bailey,  had 
been  editor  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  in  Baltimore  in  1836,  and 
later,  with  James  G.  Bimey,  started  the  Philanthropist,  an  anti¬ 
slavery  paper,  in  Cincinnati.  The  printing  office  and  press  of  the 
latter  were  several  times  destroyed  by  mobs,  but  the  publication  of 
the  paper  was  continued  till  1847,  when  it  was  merged  with  the 
National  Bra.  That  office  several  times  passed  the  ordeal  of  mob 
violence.  It  was  managed  with  considerable  enterprise  till  the  death 
of  its  editor  and  proprietor. 

The  paper  was  the  recognized  organ  of  the  anti-slavery  party  at 
the  National  Capital. 

It  published  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe’s  romance  of  “Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin”  as  a  serial,  commencing  in  1851  and  concluding  in  1852. 

Dr.  Bailey  was  born  in  Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey,  December  3rd, 
1807,  and  died  at  sea  June  5th,  1859,  while  en  route  for  Europe  for 
his  health. 

Duane  Mowry, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.] 


Washington,  Oct.  1858. 

My  Dear  Sir  : 

Shall  the  National  Bra  he  continued t  A  strange  question 
you  may  think  in  relation  to  a  paper  reputed  to  be  so  flour¬ 
ishing.  Once  it  was  flourishing  but  that  time  has  gone  by. 

Commenced  as  the  Pioneer  Press  of  Liberty  on  slave  soil, 
a  general  enthusiasm  was  awakened  in  its  favor.  Its  strug¬ 
gle  with  the  mob,  and  its  triumph,  which  established  in  the 
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Capital  of  the  Union,  the  Liberty  of  discussion,  enlisted  for 
it  still  further  support. 

As  the  Political  Anti-Slavery  feeling  of  the  country  ex¬ 
tended,  finding  few  papers  to  give  it  utterance,  it  naturally 
concentrated  on  the  Bra  as  its  leading  exponent.  So  its  list 
went  up  to  twenty-five  thousand,  an  unprecedented  number 
for  a  paper  published  in  Washington  City.  But  events  soon 
occurred  that  reduced  its  patronage.  First,  its  struggle  to 
prevent  the  Anti-Slavery  cause  from  being  submerged  by 
Know-Nothingism  cost  it  several  thousand  subscribers. 
Next,  the  organization  of  the  Republican  Party,  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  which  it  had  taken  a  leading  part,  brought  into  the 
field  such  a  host  of  newspapers  professing  like  principles, 
that  very  many  of  my  readers  withdrew  from  my  support, 
for  the  purpose  of  subscribing  to  them.  The  Tribune ,  Post 
and  Times,  of  New  York,  once  in  opposition,  now  cooper¬ 
ating  with  us,  putting  their  large  and  excellent  weeklies  at 
$1.  a  year  to  clubs,  which  they  were  enabled  to  do  by  the 
rich  advertising  custom  of  their  Dailies,  everywhere  under¬ 
bid  us,  and  subjected  the  Bra  to  a  competition  hard  to  with¬ 
stand.  Beside,  there  were  too  many  tender  footed  adherents 
of  the  new  Party  who  were  not  unwilling  that  the  paper 
should  lose  much  of  its  prominence  and  influence. 

The  result  has  been  a  steadily  decreasing  list.  Once  the 
Bra  could  boast  its  twenty-five  thousand  subscribers,  to-day, 
it  has  but  twelve  thousand,  a  less  number  than  at  any  time 
since  the  second  year  of  its  existence.  If  this  process  goes 
on,  the  paper  must  go  down.  Anti-Slavery  men  and  Repub¬ 
licans  do  not  understand  this  thing.  They  are  under  the 
false  impression  that  I  am  growing  rich  and  that  the  Bra  is 
established  beyond  possibility  of  failure.  You  have  the  real 
state  of  the  case  now  before  you.  I  want  no  charity,  no  con¬ 
tributions.  I  want  and  will  have  no  patronage  from  Con¬ 
gress,  no  official  patronage  of  any  kind.  The  Bra  must  live 
independently  on  the  custom  of  its  subscribers,  or  not  at  all. 
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I  think  it  important  that  it  should  live.  It  was  the  first 
press  to  raise  the  standard  of  freedom  in  this  Capital.  Its 
success  was  the  establishment  of  the  right  freely  to  discuss 
the  Question  of  Slavery  on  slave  soil.  For  twelve  years  it 
has  been  prominently  identified  with  the  Anti-Slavery  move¬ 
ment.  It  represents  specially  the  Anti-Slavery  element  of 
the  Republican  Party.  It  has  been  inflexibly  true  to  its 
avowed  principles  and  independent  of  mere  Party  organiza¬ 
tion.  It  has  never  been  a  burden  to  its  friends,  but  always 
self-sustaining. 

For  twenty-two  years  have  I  devoted  the  best  energies  of 
my  life  as  an  Editor  and  Advocate  to  the  cause  of  freedom, 
and  I  am  anxious  to  continue  in  the  work  till  flesh  and  heart 
fail. 

The  question  then  is  distinctly  presented  to  you  and  all  its 
friends — shall  the  National  Bra  he  continued  or  not t  What 
I  can  do  to  uphold  it  shall  be  done,  but  that  will  avail  little 
without  the  prompt,  energetic  action  of  its  friends.  At 
every  Post-Office  there  will  be  a  falling  off  in  the  list  unless 
someone  shall  take  the  trouble  to  see  my  subscribers,  secure 
renewals,  obtain  new  names  and  do  what  he  can  to  arouse  a 
sentiment  in  favor  of  the  paper.  A  general  and  vigorous 
effort  is  absolutely  necessary.  Will  you  be  the  one  to  make 
it  at  your  office?  Will  you  spend  a  little  time  this  fall  to 
keep  up  the  subscriptions  ?  Last  year  during  the  hard  times 
my  friends  promised  much  for  this  year.  Will  they  make 
good  the  promises  ?  Every  facility  you  need  shall  be 
granted.  List  of  subscribers  shall  be  sent,  if  desired.  The 
Bra  cannot  stand  against  the  competition  of  cheap  papers 
unless  its  claims  be  presented  early  and  urged  strenuously. 

If  unable  to  do  anything  yourself,  you  are  at  liberty  to 
show  this  letter  to  any  true  and  discrete  friend  of  the  paper. 

For  terms,  &c.,  see  printed  enclosure. 

Yours  Truly, 


G.  Bailey. 


THE  MEMOIRS  OF  JAMES  MURRAY  MASON,  CON¬ 
FEDERATE  COMMISSIONER  TO  ENGLAND. 

Walter  L.  Fleming,  Professor  of  History,  West  Virginia 

University. 

James  M.  Mason1  was  born  at  his  father’s  winter  home  in 
Georgetown,  D.  C.,  on  November  3,  1798.  He  was  one  of 
the  Virginia  Masons  descended  from  Colonel  George  Mason, 
a  Cavalier  officer  who  fled  to  Virginia  after  the  death  of 
Charles  I.  For  two  hundred  years  the  Masons  were  prom¬ 
inent  in  Virginia  politics.  The  subject  of  this  memoir  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  at  William 
and  Mary  College,  and  read  law  in  the  office  of  a  relative  in 
Richmond.  After  admission  to  the  bar  he  began  to  prac¬ 
tice  his  profession  in  Winchester,  and  soon  afterward,  in 
1822,  he  married  Miss  Eliza  Chew  of  Philadelphia.  His 
legal  career  was  that  of  the  average  successful  lawyer  of  the 
time.  He  made  enough  money  at  the  practice  of  law  to  sup¬ 
port  his  family  after  he  entered  politics. 

From  the  early  letters  of  himself  and  wife  we  learn  that 
they  lived  the  simple  home  life  of  the  Virginians.  There 
was  no  display,  no  luxury,  and  few  servants,  Mr.  Mason 
never  owning  enough  slaves  for  his  own  domestic  service, 
though  he  always  had  several  decrepit  pensioners  to  support. 
The  servants,  kindly  treated,  were  devoted  to  their  master 
and  his  family.  Mrs.  Mason’s  letters  show  that  the  family 
life  was  beautiful,  and  also  that  the  negro  servants  were 
fairly  worthless.  Whenever  she  wished  anything  well  done 

JThe  Public  Life  an€  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  James  M. 
Mason.  With  Some  Personal  History.  By  His  Daughter  [Miss 
Virginia  Mason].  Cloth,  Octavo,  pp.  IX-f-603.  Price,  $3.50. 
Roanoke,  Virginia:  The  Stone  Printing  and  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany.  1903. 
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she  had  to  do  it  herself,  and  yet  the  responsibility  of  the 
mistress  for  the  slaves  was  burdensome. 

We  search  in  vain  through  the  Mason  letters  and  docu¬ 
ments  for  evidences  of  the  ironclad  social  system  that  we  are 
often  told  existed  at  that  time  in  Virginia.  Mrs.  Mason’s 
reading  list,  such  as  Boyle’s  Reflections,  Knox’s  Philosophy 
of  True  Religion,  The  Power  of  Religion  Over  the  Mind, 
and  numerous  histories,  is  an  index  to  the  reading  of  the 
cultured  Southern  woman  of  that  period.  The  Masons 
read  these  books  together,  wrote  many  letters  to  kindred 
and  friends  and  declared  that  they  were  perfectly  happy. 
Mr.  Mason  never  acquired  any  fondness  for  club  life. 

In  politics  Mr.  Mason  was  a  Jeffersonian  Democrat  and 
believed  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  States.  In  the  State  leg¬ 
islature  and  in  Congress  he  was  a  strict  constructionist  from 
the  first.  He  often  voted  against  measures  desired  by  his 
constituents  and  sometimes  failed  of  reelection,  but  sooner 
or  later  his  course  was  approved  by  his  people.  Long  be¬ 
fore  the  slavery  controversy  became  acute  he  was  afraid  of 
consolidation  in  the  government.  Consequently  he  opposed 
tariffs,  internal  improvements,  etc.,  because  they  strength¬ 
ened  the  central  government  at  the  expense  of  the  States  and 
robbed  tne  agricultural  South  for  the  benefit  of  other  sec¬ 
tions.  In  Virginia  he  opposed  slave  representation  in  the 
legislature  and  in  the  congressional  districts.  Only  the  po¬ 
litical  people  should  be  represented,  he  maintained.  In  1832 
during  the  Nullification  troubles  he  declared  that  secession 
and  separation  rather  than  nullification  was  the  proper  rem¬ 
edy  in  case  of  extremity.  In  House  and  in  Senate,  Mason 
opposed  the  abolition  agitation,  and  was  singled  out  for  es¬ 
pecial  vituperation  by  Charles  Sumner.  He  demanded  for 
the  Southern  States  their  rights  under  the  constitution  and 
protection  for  their  institutions,  believing  that  Southern  so¬ 
ciety  was  based  on  domestic  slavery  and  that  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  South  to  preserve  its  political  power  in  order 
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to  prevent  a  social  revolution  forced  by  outside  influences. 
He  had  no  faith  in  the  assertion  of  the  anti-slavery  leaders 
that  no  interference  within  the  States  was  intended.  Conse¬ 
quently  he  opposed  the  various  compromise  measures  in 
which  the  South  continually  yielded  and  became  weaker. 

For  ten  years,  1851-1861,  Mr.  Mason  was  chairman  of  the 
Senate  committee  on  foreign  relations  and  in  that  position 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  diplomatic  questions  and  methods 
that  was  useful  to  him  when  he  became  Confederate  Com¬ 
missioner.  Like  most  Southerners  he  declared  that  Kos¬ 
suth  was  an  impostor  and  opposed  the  demonstrations  in  his 
favor  during  his  visit  to  the  United  States.  In  1857  Mason 
was  invited  to  deliver  an  address  at  a  Bunker  Hill  celebra¬ 
tion.  He  pleased  the  New  Englanders  and  was  received  by 
them  with  what  Gideon  Welles,  in  1873,  called  “sycophantic 
adulation.”  In  1859  he  was  chairman  of  the  special  commit¬ 
tee  to  investigate  the  raid  of  John  Brown  into  Virginia  at 
Harper’s  Ferry  and  with  Jefferson  Davis  and  G.  N.  Fitch 
presented  the  majority  report.  After  the  election  of  Lincoln 
by  a  sectional  party  Mason  advocated  secession  as  the  only 
way  of  preventing  a  social  revolution  in  the  South.  “It  is 
a  social  war,”  he  said  “declared  by  the  North,  a  war  by  one 
form  of  society  against  another  distinct  form  of  society.” 
With  the  other  Virginia  congressmen  he  signed,  in  January, 
1861,  an  address  to  the  people  of  Virginia  declaring  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  adjustment.  When  Virginia  seceded 
Mason  was  sent  as  commissioner  to  Maryland  and  later  cho¬ 
sen  as  a  delegate  to  the  Provisional  Congress  at  Montgom¬ 
ery.  He  did  not  take  his  seat,  however,  until  the  Confeder¬ 
ate  government  was  removed  to  Richmond. 

On  August  29,  1861,  Mason  was  appointed  special  com¬ 
missioner  to  Great  Britain,  with  plenipotentiary  powers  in 
case  England  recognized  the  Confederacy.  He  ran  the 
blockade  from  Charleston,  was  well  received  in  Cuba  and  in 
the  British  West  Indies,  and  embarked  on  the  British  mail- 
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ship,  Trent,  for  England.  Of  the  capture  of  himself  and  Mr. 
Slidell  he  wrote  a  full  account,  which  is  printed  in  his  daugh¬ 
ter’s  book.  Mason  was  evidently  pleased  with  his  capture, 
for  he  knew  that  it  would  forward  his  plans  in  England  and 
that  England  would  demand  his  release.  The  United  States 
Congress  asked  that  he  be  put  in  a  dungeon  and  treated  as  a 
felon,  but  in  January,  1862,  he  was  released  and  proceeded 
at  once  to  England.  His  task  there  was  to  present  the  Con¬ 
federate  side  in  the  questions  arising  out  of  the  war,  to  per¬ 
suade  England  to  refuse  to  recognize  the  blockade  of  the 
Southern  States  declared  by  the  Federals,  and  finally  to  se¬ 
cure  the  recognition  of  the  Confederate  States  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  power,  which  it  was  generally  believed,  would  end 
the  war.  He  kept  Richmond  well  informed  of  the  state  of 
affairs  in  Great  Britain  and  Europe,  sending  frequent  de¬ 
spatches  in  triplicate  by  different  routes.  Most  of  these 
reached  their  destination,  sometimes  after  long  delay.  On 
several  occasions  in  order  to  inform  the  Confederate  govern¬ 
ment  of  affairs  in  Europe  Mr.  Mason  had  reports  and 
despatches  printed  in  English  and  in  Northern  newspa¬ 
pers  which  reached  Richmond  through  the  North  be¬ 
fore  despatches  could  come  through  the  regular  channels. 

Mason  was  never  officially  received  by  Earl  Russell,  the 
Prime  Minister,  but  his  correspondence  with  the  latter  shows 
that  besides  asking  the  English  government  to  repudiate  the 
Federal  blockade,  he  presented  a  number  of  reasons  why 
England  should  recognize  the  Confederate  States.  Some  of 
these  were:  the  Confederacy  had  proven  to  be  a  strong 
government;  England  needed  the  cotton  produced  by  the 
South,  and  the  South  needed  quantities  of  English  manu¬ 
factures  ;  by  treaty  England  might  get  the  carrying  trade 
of  the  South,  which  had  no  merchant  marine  and  which  did 
not  want  to  be  economically  dependent  upon  the  North  after 
the  war;  and  finally  recognition  would  prevent  further 
bloody  war.  It  is  a  mistaken  belief  that  the  English  govern- 
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-.ent  was  in  any  way  friendly  to  the  Confederate  States.  It 
refused  to  recognize  the  Confederacy  because  it  desired 
no  war  with  the  United  States,  and  no  alliance  or  under¬ 
standing  with  France  in  regard  to  American  affairs,  be¬ 
cause  it  wanted  the  United  States  weakened  by  war,  and  be¬ 
cause  it  was  unfriendly  to  slavery.  From  the  beginning 
France  was  ready  to  recognize  provided  England  would  act 
also,  but  the  English  ministry  treated  the  overtures  of  France 
with  contempt.  The  English  government  paid  no  serious 
attention  to  the  representations  of  the  Confederacy.  It  was 
believed  that  the  separation  of  the  United  States  was  perma¬ 
nent,  but  England  had  no  intention  of  getting  into  trouble 
with  the  North  and  no  intention  of  recognizing  a  slave 
state. 

Among  the  English  people,  Mason  reported  that  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  upper  classes  was  friendly  while  the  laboring 
classes,  so  far  as  they  had  any  opinion,  were  in  favor  of  the 
North.  The  middle  classes  were  indifferent  or  inclined  to¬ 
ward  the  South.  The  cotton  manufacturers,  who  might 
have  brought  great  influence  to  bear,  were  not,  until  1863, 
in  favor  of  recognition,  because  they  had  large  stocks  of  cot¬ 
ton  goods  on  hand  which  they  had  made  when  cotton  was 
cheap  and  on  which  they  were  making  great  profits.  Public 
opinion  was  on  the  whole,  in  favor  of  the  South,  though  at 
the  same  time  it  was  opposed  to  slavery.  Confederate  refu¬ 
gees  were  welcomed  in  England,  ships  were  built  for  and 
supplies  sent  to  the  Confederates,  blockade  running  encour¬ 
aged,  and  numerous  clubs  favoring  the  Southern  cause  were 
formed,  but  the  English  people,  because  of  slavery,  would 
not  force  the  ministry  to  recognize  the  Confederate  States. 
Yet,  as  Mason’s  despatches  show,  the  Emancipation  Procla¬ 
mation  was  not  well  received  in  England,  being  looked  upon 
as  an  attempt  to  incite  servile  insurrection. 

Mason  found  that  his  accounts  of  military  condiitons  in 
America  were  relied  upon  rather  than  the  Northern  ac- 
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counts,  which  reached  England  first  in  an  exaggerated  form 
which  later  had  to  be  modified.  Thus  the  Confederate  of¬ 
ficial  reports  which  came  later  were  more  correct.  Though 
at  first  troubled,  Mason  was  later  helped,  by  Mr.  Seward’s 
habit  of  sending  out  forged  Confederate  documents  aimed  to 
irritate  the  English  against  the  Confederates. 

After  the  disasters  of  the  summer  of  1863  the  English 
ministry  became  more  than  ever  uncivil  toward  the  Confed¬ 
erate  commissioner  and  he  was  ordered  by  his  government 
to  withdraw  from  England.  During  the  rest  of  the  war  he 
was  Commissioner  on  the  Continent  with  large  powers. 
Sometimes  he  visited  England  as  a  private  gentleman  to 
keep  his  friends  in  Parliament  informed  of  Confederate  af¬ 
fairs.  In  the  last  days  Mason  was  authorized  to  talk  to  the 
ministry  on  the  subject  of  the  gradual  emancipation  of  the 
slaves.  But  it  was  too  late.  The  English  heard  with  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  plan  of  the  Confederates  for  arming  the  slaves, 
but  Mason  thought  it  would  complicate  matters  by  making 
a  number  of  free  negroes  for  whom  there  was  no  place  in 
the  Southern  social  system. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  never  officially  received, 
Mr.  Mason  was  of  great  service  to  the  Confederacy. 
Through  the  newspapers  he  did  much  to  keep  public  opin¬ 
ion  favorable  to  the  last.  In  society  he  was  a  general  favor¬ 
ite  and  was  much  sought  after.  The  English  people,  he 
said,  were  just  like  Virginians.  He  had  able  friends  in 
Parliament  who  carried  out  his  suggestions  and  who  also 
advised  him.  The  Confederate  government  relied  upon  him 
for  advice  and  assistance  in  selling  bonds  and  floating  loans. 
Confederate  agents  were  directed  by  him,  he  paid  the  bills 
of  his  government,  protected  his  fellow  Confederates,  and 
sent  supplies  to  the  Confederacy.  In  this  connection  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  the  great  seal  of  the  Confederate  States 
was  made  in  England,  was  not  finished  until  late  in  1864, 
and  could  never  be  used  because  the  supply  of  wax  was  lost 
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on  a  blockade  runner.  Another  fact  brought  out  in  Ma¬ 
son’s  correspondence  to  prove  the  inefficiency  of  the  block¬ 
ade  was  this:  during  the  year  1862  the  port  of  Charleston 
collected  larger  revenues  than  in  any  year  previous  to  the 
war. 

The  end  came  as  a  surprise  to  Mason,  who  had  been  hope¬ 
ful  to  the  last.  He  was  now  a  man  without  a  country.  His 
home  had  been  destroyed  early  in  the  war  by  the  Federals 
and  his  family  dispersed.  Finally  they  went  to  Canada  with 
numerous  other  Confederate  exiles  and  there,  in  1866,  Ma¬ 
son  joined  them.  In  1869  he  returned  to  Virginia  and  for 
two  years  lived  quietly  in  poverty.  We  hear  of  him  and 
General  Cooper,  his  brother-in-law,  who  had  been  Adjutant 
General  of  the  United  States  army  and  later  of  the  Confed¬ 
erate  army,  shucking  corn  for  the  daily  bread,  and  General 
Cooper  prided  himself  on  the  fact  that  his  hands  did  not 
blister  like  Mason’s.  Not  the  reverses  of  fortune,  nor  dis¬ 
ease,  but  the  humiliations  of  carpet  bag  reconstruction  killed 
Mason.  He  died  on  April  28,  1871,  when  the  condition  of 
the  South  seemed  hopeless. 

^ 

The  memoir  by  his  daughter  contains  a  sketch  of  his  early 
life  and  his  political  career  before  1861.  Many  documents 
relating  to  her  father  are  reprinted  in  full,  and  in  this  fea¬ 
ture  lies  the  chief  value  of  the  book.  The  diplomatic  cor¬ 
respondence  is  given  almost  in  its  entirety,  besides  a  number 
of  hitherto  unprinted  papers  relating  to  Confederate  affairs. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  no  more  of  the  family  let¬ 
ters.  Mason  wrote  regularly  to  two  brothers,  a  sister  and  a 
daughter  in  Virginia,  to  a  brother  in  Mississippi  and  to  one 
in  Louisiana,  to  one  son  in  Texas  and  to  another  in  Mary¬ 
land.  All  of  these  relatives  had  their  homes  destroyed  by 
the  Federal  army  and  the  family  correspondence  was  lost. 
Mason’s  own  papers  were  lost  when  his  home  was  destroyed, 
consequently  the  only  ante-bellum  correspondence  that  we 
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have  is  that  preserved  by  the  Pennsylvania  relatives  of  Mrs. 
Mason. 

To  the  historian  of  Confederate  diplomacy  this  compila¬ 
tion  is  valuable.  It  would  have  been  more  valuable  had  the 
printer  done  his  part  well.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  quotation  and  author’s  text ;  the  same  type 
is  used  throughout;  omissions  are  not  clearly  indicated  and 
references  uncertain.  But  the  failings  of  Southern  printers 
are  well  known.  The  portrait  does  not  flatter  Mason. 
There  is  no  index,  an  unpardonable  omission  from  a  valu¬ 
able  book. 


REVIEWS. 


The  American  Colonies  in  the  Seventeenth  Cen¬ 
tury.  By  Herbert  L.  Osgood,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  History 
in  Columbia  University.  2  V.,  32+578;  19+490.  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  1904. 

The  appearance  of  these  two  large  volumes  marks  a  dis¬ 
tinct  epoch  in  the  historical  scholarship  of  this  country. 
They  represent  the  most  extensive  and  accurate  research, 
years  of  work  by  the  greatest  American  student  of  colonial 
institutions.  Not  only  is  this  work  exhaustive  and  careful, 
but  in  orginality  of  plan  and  in  the  field  of  investigation  it  is 
decidedly  a  pioneer  production.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  not  de¬ 
signed  for  the  popular  reader ;  its  subject  matter  is  too  deep 
and  complex  and  the  style  of  statement  is  too  accurate.  But 
to  the  student  of  English  colonization,  in  its  political  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  aspects,  and  of  the  origin  of  our  political  insti¬ 
tutions,  this  work  will  at  once  become  a  treasure,  and,  to  the 
mind  of  reviewer,  it  will  long  remain  the  one  great  book  to 
which  the  student  must  go.  In  some  of  its  details  slight  er¬ 
rors  will  be  found,  in  certain  statements  modifications  will 
be  made,  but  the  work  as  a  whole  will  endure. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  author  to  trace  the  growth  of  the 
British-American  colonies  as  institutions  of  government  and 
as  parts  of  a  great  colonial  system.  The  result  of  his  work 
is  the  first  institutional  history  of  the  American  colonies  as 
a  whole.  Within  the  last  few  years  there  have  appeared  in¬ 
stitutional  histories  of  certain  individual  colonies  but  none, 
until  this,  of  the  colonies  taken  together ;  and  most  of  these 
works  dealing  with  certain  colonies  have  come  from  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Professor  Osgood.  Now  for  the  first  time  has 
it  been  made  clear  that  the  American  institutions  of  govern¬ 
ment  have  their  origins  in  the  mother  country  and  that  not 
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only  must  the  colonies  themselves  be  studied  but  their  rela¬ 
tions  to  England  also.  The  two  volumes  before  us  deal 
wholly  with  the  American  side.  A  third  volume  on  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  century  will  in  a  short  time  follow,  in  which  the 
English  side — the  beginnings  of  imperial  administration  and 
control — will  be  considered.  Not  only  has  the  author  made 
clear  the  relations  of  the  colonies  to  the  mother  country,  but 
he  has  also  given  us  original  and  accurate  classifications  and 
discussions  of  the  different  types  of  colonies. 

In  the  present  work  there  are  three  parts.  The  first  one  is 
devoted  to  the  proprietary  province  in  its  early  form.  The 
charters  of  discovery,  the  experiments  of  Gilbert  and  Ra¬ 
leigh,  Virginia  as  a  proprietary  province  under  its  various 
charters  and  experiences,  the  New  England  council,  and  the 
beginnings  of  colonization  in  New  England,  are  all  treated  in 
a  most  exact  and  comprehensive  manner.  In  part  two  we 
find  the  author  at  his  best.  Here  we  find  a  masterly  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  corporate  colonies  of  New  England.  Be¬ 
ginning  with  the  transfer  of  government  from  England  to 
Massachusetts,  Professor  Osgood  gives  us  a  clear  statement 
and  a  profound  analysis  of  the  executive  and  judicial  system 
and  of  the  relations  of  the  church  and  the  commonwealth  in 
Massachusetts,  also  of  the  workings  of  the  Massachusetts 
system  as  seen  in  the  famous  struggles  of  Roger  Williams, 
the  Antinomians,  the  Presbyterians,  the  Baptists  and  the 
Quakers.  For  the  first  time  is  it  possible  for  the  reader  to 
see  these  great  controversies  in  their  real  and  true  light. 
The  author’s  treatment  of  Plymouth,  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island  as  corporate  colonies,  though  not  so  exhaustive  as 
that  of  Massachusetts,  is  equally  as  original  and  accurate. 
After  these  statements  and  anaylses  of  the  corporate  colonies 
in  their  form  and  spirit,  come  discussions  of  the  northward 
expansion  of  Massachusetts,  of  the  intercolonial  relations,  of 
the  territorial,  financial  and  military  system  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  colonies,  and  of  the  Indian  relations.  Perhaps  the  most 
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original  and  valuable  of  these  discussions  is  that  of  the  ter¬ 
ritorial  system  of  the  corporate  colonies. 

In  part  three  Professor  Osgood  has  considered  the  proprie¬ 
tary  province  in  its  later  forms.  The  general  characteristics 
of  the  later  forms  and  the  territorial  systems  of  these,  the 
governmental  system  in  Maryland,  New  Netherlands  and 
proprietary  New  York,  in  New  Jersey,  the  Carolinas  and 
Pennsylvania,  the  judicial,  ecclesiastical,  financial  and  mili¬ 
tary  systems  in  the  later  proprietary  provinces,  and  the  In¬ 
dian  relations,  all  receive  careful  treatment.  In  some  of  the 
chapters  of  this  part  there  is  something  of  incompleteness; 
in  some  of  these  modifications  will  be  made.  In  details  the 
second  volume  (Part  III)  is  not  equal  to  the  first,  but  in  its 
plan  there  is  little  to  change  or  find  fault  with.  The  second 
volume,  though  not  so  accurately  done  as  the  first,  is  very 
able  and  valuable.  In  this  are  stated  in  condensed  form 
some  interesting  and  profound  observations  of  the  author — 
the  conclusions  of  his  research  and  thought.  In  this  volume 
there  is  the  index,  the  work  of  Dr.  N.  D.  Mereness,  one  of 
the  most  perfect  pieces  of  work  of  the  kind  ever  done. 

Charts  LEE  Raper. 

The:  Opening  oe  the  Mississippi.  By  Frederick  Austin 
Ogg.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1904.  pp.  VII— XI 
+670,  8vo. 

Among  the  numerous  books  that  the  celebration  of  the 
centenary  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  has  called  into  exist¬ 
ence,  perhaps  the  most  interesting,  certainly  one  of  the  most 
carefully  prepared,  is  this  work  by  Professor  Ogg.  It 
shows  throughout  the  scholarly  hand  and  the  scientific  spirit 
of  the  trained  historical  student.  Here  is  no  original  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  history  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  but  the  reader 
will  find  an  extremely  interesting  resume  of  its  physio¬ 
graphic  features  and  of  the  diplomatic  struggles  that  marked 
the  occupation  of  it  by  the  French,  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
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Americans.  This  work  contains  fourteen  chapters,  discuss¬ 
ing  the  exploration  and  settlement  periods,  the  treaties  of 
transfer,  the  navigation  controversy,  and  the  admission  of 
Louisiana  into  the  Union.  All  are  based  upon  well  chosen 
monographs,  government  archives,  and  other  original  docu¬ 
ments.  The  author  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  clear  and 
unprejudiced  presentation  of  disputed  points.  No  rash 
statements  appear,  and  the  author  has  avoided  many  pitfalls 
into  which  a  less  wary  historian  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
might  easily  have  strayed.  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected, 
however,  that  in  treating  so  long  a  period  of  American  his¬ 
tory  the  author  should  make  no  slips ;  it  is  to  his  credit  that 
there  are  so  few.  On  p.  111  he  discusses  the  earliest  use 
of  the  name  of  Louisiana,  without  noting  that  Margry  has 
shown  that  the  name  was  applied  to  the  Upper  Mississippi 
Valley  as  early  as  1679.  Page  180,  Sauvole,  the  first  gov¬ 
ernor,  seems  to  be  accepted  as  the  brother  of  Iberville,  when 
further  investigation  would  have  convinced  the  author  that 
Gayarre  was  mistaken  in  asserting  any  such  relationship. 
Page  222,  the  Ursulines  contract  is  referred  to  as  contained 
in  French’s  Collection  III,  p.  79-83,  but  it  should  have  been 
noted  that  this  is  a  mutilated  form  of  the  contract,  the  cor¬ 
rect  form  being  found  in  the  Publications  of  the  Louisiana 
Hist.  Soc.,  1902.  P.  337,  n.,  King  &  Ficklen’s  History  of 
Alabama  [Louisiana?]  is  cited.  P.  338  the  old  Louisiana 
name  Villere  is  given  as  Villiere. 

In  discussing  the  Aaron  Burr  conspiracy  the  author  has 
followed  closely  Henry  Adams.  McCaleb’s  Conspiracy  of 
Aaron  Burr  is  cited  among  the  authorities;  but  McCaleb’s 
strong  counter  statement  of  Adams’  position  should  at  least 
have  found  place  in  a  note.  Finally  it  seems  hardly  fair  to 
follow  Adams  in  ridiculing  the  Republicans  of  Jefferson’s 
day  for  their  inconsistencies  in  regard  to  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana,  and  to  mention  without  comment  the  same  incon¬ 
sistencies  exhibited  by  the  Federalists.  “Nothing  is  more 
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interesting,”  Henry  Adams  is  quoted  as  saying,  “than  to 
see  the  discomfort  with  which  the  champions  of  State  rights 
tossed  themselves  from  one  horn  to  the  other  of  the  Feder¬ 
alist  dilemma.”  It  was  equally  interesting  to  note  how  Fed¬ 
eralists  like  Josiah  Quincy,  who  denounced  the  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  resolutions,  were  ready  to  advocate  secession 
when  Louisiana  was  admitted  to  the  Union  and  to  copy  those 
resolutions  two  years  later  in  the  Hartford  convention. 

However  just  these  criticisms  may  seem,  it  is  certainly 
true  that  Professor  Ogg  has  given  us  a  valuable  work,  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  clear,  forcible  style.  Its  value  is  enhanced  by  a  good 
index,  several  fair  maps,  and  an  excellent  bibliography. 

John  R.  FickuEn. 

A  Journey  in  the  Seaboard  Suave  States.  By  Fred¬ 
erick  Law  Olmsted.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1904.  O.,  2 

vols.,  pp.  xi+4i8+iii+4i2. 

This  work  appeared  originally  in  one  volume  in  1856  and 
is  made  up  of  letters  contributed  to  the  New  York  Daily 
Times  based  on  trips  made  through  the  South  in  1853-54, 
and  further  improved  by  the  period  for  reflection  elapsing 
between  its  appearance  in  newspaper  and  book  form. 

There  are  chapters  devoted  to  Virginia,  North  Carolina,- 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Louisiana.  The 
author  was  a  close  observer;  he  has  much  that  is  sound 
and  sane  in  discussing  the  economic  life  of  the  South,  but 
the  newspaper  space  writer  appears  on  almost  every  page. 
There  is  an  ever  present  desire  to  fill  space  and  to  do  this 
the  most  trivial,  outlandish  and  profane  interviews  with  hack 
drivers,  the  small  talk  and  ignorance  of  chance  acquaintances 
and  a  sickly  effort  to  reproduce  negro  dialect  is  indulged  in 
ad  nauseam.  The  author  dwells  on  the  inconveniences  of 
public  travel  in  all  their  petty,  annoying  details  and  digni¬ 
fies  by  putting  into  his  book  as  essentially  and  characteristic- 
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ally  Southern,  such  things  as  most  sensible  people  are  only 
too  glad  to  banish  from  memory  as  soon  as  the  disagreeable 
occurrence  has  passed.  But  such  things  as  these  are  a  part 
of  Mr.  Olmsted’s  stock  in  trade  and  are  all  laid  at  the  door 
of  slavery.  While  the  book  is  prejudiced  and  proverbially 
anti-slavery  in  tone,  there  is  much  by  way  of  sound  criticism 
of  the  agricultural,  educational  and  general  economic  sys¬ 
tems  of  the  South, — much  that  is  as  true  to-day  as  when 
written  fifty  years  ago.  Had  Mr.  Olmsted  left  out  of  his 
book  his  numerous  railings  against  means  of  travel,  his 
senseless  and  foolish  conversations  with  low  down  white 
folks  and  negroes  who  seem  to  have  been  his  principal  travel¬ 
ing  companions  and  associates  in  the  South,  and  published 
the  remaining  small  portion  devoted  to  economic  affairs, 
he  would  have  relieved  students  of  the  task  of  sifting  the 
proverbial  bushel  for  the  grain  of  wheat. 

There  is  an  introduction  by  Prof.  William  P.  Trent.  This 
introduction  is  comical  if  not  amusing.  While  admitting 
that  he  is  a  Southern  man  himself,  he  disclaims  “any  right 
to  speak  authoritatively  concerning  the  fidelity  of  its  descrip¬ 
tions.”  Since  he  cannot  commend  the  book  for  its  accuracy 
himself,  he  calls  to  his  aid  an  Englishman  of  the  present 
generation  who  has  perhaps  never  seen  America,  certainly  at 
least  knows  nothing  more  of  the  South  than  a  possible 
glimpse  from  a  car  window.  Pray  what  is  the  dictum  of 
Mr.  John  Morley  worth  when  it  comes  to  ante-bellum 
conditions  in  the  South?  The  quotation  from  his  Life  of 
Gladstone  can  serve  no  other  purpose  than  to  confirm  the 
ignorant  and  the  unthinking  and  no  one  is  better  aware  of 
this  than  Professor  Trent.  Again  Professor  Trent  admits, 
as  is  apparent  to  the  most  casual  reader,  that  Olmsted  did 
not  obtain  entrance  to  the  homes  of  the  wealthy  planters  of 
the  South ;  that  he  associated  mostly  with  the  poorer  whites 
and  with  negroes  and  reported  their  profanity  and  small 
talk,  then  why  such  an  unnecessary  fling  at  De  Bow  ?  Pro- 
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fessor  Trent  believes  that  this  book  had  a  greater  and  more 
permanent  effect  at  the  North  than  either  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  or  The  Impending  Crisis. 

There  is  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  author  by  Frederick 
Law  Olmsted,  Jr.,  and  a  portrait.  In  general  typographical 
appearance  the  volumes  are  all  that  could  be  asked.  There 
is  what  seems  to  be  a  very  full  and  valuable  index  made  by 
D.  M.  Matteson. 

A  History  or  the  United  States.  By  Waddy  Thomp¬ 
son.  Octavo,  cloth,  pp.  x-f-4894-xxxvi.  Boston:  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Company,  1904. 

Of  the  recent  text  books  in  American  history  this  is 
one  of  the  most  promising.  It  is  profusely  illustrated  and 
each  illustration  has  a  historical  value.  Neither  John  Brown 
nor  Guiteau  is  honored  by  a  portrait.  The  36  maps  are  per¬ 
haps  the  best  historical  maps  that  have  been  placed  in  a 
school  text,  though  some  of  them  have  a  rather  cheap  ap¬ 
pearance.  One  useful  feature  is  the  biographical  sketch  ap¬ 
pended  to  the  portrait  of  each  important  historical  charac¬ 
ter.  The  topical  analyses  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  are 
not  well  made  and  are  of  no  use.  Instead,  good  summaries 
might  be  of  value.  Fortunately  those  long  and  tedious  ref¬ 
erence  lists  and  bibliographies,  so  common  in  the  new  his¬ 
tory  books,  are  omitted,  but  we  should  have  welcomed  a  few 
short  lists  of  books  suitable  for  parallel  reading,  such  as 
Mrs.  Earle’s  New  England  books,  Mrs.  Smede’s  Southern 
Planter,  and  simple  biographies.  Of  489  pages,  colonial 
history  takes  up  144 ;  the  Revolutionary  period  fills  62 ;  the 
Civil  War,  69;  and  after  the  Civil  War,  73.  The  book  is 
therefore  fairly  well  proprotioned.  The  appendix  contains 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Constitution. 

The  author  is  abreast  of  the  latest  scholarship;  on  ques¬ 
tions  of  controversy  he  has  studied  the  sources;  the  anti¬ 
quated  anecdotes  and  hoary  traditions  are  absent.  Each  sec- 
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tion  of  the  country  receives  proper  attention  and  is  given 
due  credit.  New  England  and  the  South,  in  equal  measure, 
get  full  justice.  The  great  importance  of  the  West  is  em¬ 
phasized.  The  treatment  of  States  Rights,  Nullification,  and 
Secession  is  the  best  that  I  have  seen  in  any,  school  history. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  author  aims  simply  to  explain  the 
past,  to  show  things  as  they  were,  and  not  to  parade  his 
own  opinions,  or  worse,  to  apologize.  More  space  than 
usual  is  devoted  to  social  and  economic  topics.  A  particu¬ 
larly  interesting  chapter  is  the  one  on  Life  in  the  Confed¬ 
eracy.  No  one  ought  to  find  fault  with  the  Civil  War  chap¬ 
ters  since  they  were  read  in  the  manuscript  and  approved  by 
General  Boynton  of  the  Federal  army  and  General  Gordon 
of  the  Confederate.  The  author  carries  his  desire  for  strict 
fairness  to  such  a  point  that  he  will  not  say  that  Sherman’s 
army  deliberately  set  fire  to  Columbia,  and  greater  impar¬ 
tiality  than  this  no  Southern  historian  can  possibly  show. 
He  intimates,  however,  that  they  successfully  completed  the 
burning.  The  Reconstruction  chapters  are  written  with  an 
understanding  of  the  subject, — the  explanation  of  the  “Black 
Laws”  being  particularly  clear  and  concise.  As  a  text  book 
there  is  no  better ;  for  the  general  reader  also  it  will  be  use¬ 
ful. 

Walter  L.  Fleming. 

West  Virginia  University. 

Southern  Historical  Papers,  volume  31,  pp.  375,  pa¬ 
per,  Richmond,  Va.,  1903 ;  edited  by  R.  A.  Brock. 

Contents:  1.  The  Washington  light  infantry,  1807-1861, 
deeds  of,  roster  of,  and  monument  to  dead  of.  10  pp.,  per¬ 
haps  reprinted,  no  sources  given. 

2.  Imboden’s  dash  into  Charlestown,  by  Captain  F.  M. 
Berkeley.  8  pp.,  lively  account  by  a  participant  in  this  raid 
in  the  fall  of  1863. 

3.  Gordon’s  Assault  on  Fort  Stedman,  by  General  James 
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A.  Walker.  13  pp.,  a  very  authoritative  account  of  this  bold 
conception  of  Gordon,  in  spring  of  1865,  near  Petersburg, 
Va. 

4.  Battle  of  Antietam  or  Sharpsburg,  by  Captain  J.  M. 
Garnett,  Alexander  Hunter,  and  Alexander  Robert  Chis¬ 
holm.  16  pp.,  reminiscences  of  minor  officers,  one  of  them 
the  eminent  scholar,  J.  M.  Garnett;  also  a  significant  let¬ 
ter  by  Bishop  Keiley  bearing  on  a  conversation  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Longstreet  in  1862  about  a  letter  from  McClellan  prac¬ 
tically  proposing  peace  with  Lee. 

5.  A  cnapter  of  history — meeting  of  General  R.  Taylor 
with  General  E.  R.  S.  Canby.  8  pp.,  surrender  of  Taylor  in 
May,  1865,  another  paper  is  the  marvelous  career  of  the 
privateer,  Jefferson  Davis,  which  left  Charleston  in  1861 
and  played  havoc  for  the  next  few  months. 

6.  Battle  of  Fort  Gregg,  by  Captain  A.  L.  Jones.  5  pp., 
by  participant,  April  2,  1865,  gave  Lee  time  to  retreat. 

7.  Battle  of  Winchester,  by  Capt.  J.  M.  Garnett.  8  pp., 
personal  experience  with  documentary  material  by  a  cap¬ 
tain,  also  eminent  scholar. 

8.  The  Confederate  states  flag,  its  evolution,  by  General 
W.  L.  Cabell.  2  pp.,  nothing  new,  not  comprehensive,  but 
official  repetition. 

9.  Passing  of  the  Monitor  Scorpion.  2  pp.,  built  for  Con¬ 
federates  in  England,  1863,  never  delivered,  taken  by  Eng¬ 
lish  Government,  wrecked  August,  1903,  off  Bermuda. 

10.  First  shot  in  the  War,  by  Major  Wade  Hampton 
Gibbes.  7  pp.,  mass  of  evidence,  none  conclusive  as  to  first 
shot  at  Charleston. 

11.  Last  Capital  of  the  Confederacy  at  Danville,  Va.  1 
pp.,  in  home  of  W.  T.  Sutherlin. 

12.  Robert  E.  Lee.  Speech  of  Hon.  Don  P.  Halsey  in 
the  Senate  of  Virginia  to  provide  a  statue  of,  to  be  placed  in 
Statuary  Hall,  Washington,  D.  C.  19  pp.,  admirable  in 
spirit,  with  extracts  from  journals  and  authors  on  Lee. 
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13.  How  the  South  got  Chemicals  and  Medicines  during 
the  War,  by  Prof.  John  W.  Mallett.  3  pp.,  mere  summary. 

14.  In  a  Louisiana  regiment,  organization  of  the  13th 
Louisiana  in  1861 :  vivid  picture  of  the  period,  by  General 
John  McGrath.  18  pp.,  personal  experiences. 

15.  The  Brunswick  Guards,  Company  H,  53d  Virginia 
Infantry,  roster  of,  by  George  E.  Mitchell.  4  pp.,  some 
biography  also. 

16.  General  John  H.  Morgan,  an  account  of  his  death,  by 
Colonel  John  W.  Scully.  4  pp.,  by  eye  witness  on  other  side. 

17.  Closing  scenes  of  the  War.  Retreat  of  General  Cus- 
tis  Lee’s  division,  and  the  battle  of  Sailor’s  Creek,  by  Cap¬ 
tain  McHenry  Howard.  16  pp.,  mostly  personal  experi¬ 
ences,  from  memory. 

18.  Confederate  currency,  the  best  collection  of,  descrip¬ 
tion  of  all  issues  of.  6  pp.,  rather  detailed,  best  collection 
in  North  Carolina  State  House. 

19.  Biographical  sketch  of  Major-General  P.  R.  Cleburne, 
by  General  W.  H.  Hardee.  13  pp.,  first  printed  1867,  with 
account  of  almost  fatal  fight  for  Cleburne  before  1861. 

20.  Zollicoffer’s  oak.  Recollections  of  the  Battle  of  Mill 
Springs  and  death  of  General  Zollicoffer.  His  place  of 
Burial,  by  Colonel  Bennett  H.  Young.  7  pp.,  January  19, 
1862,  strong  sympathetic  tribute  to  him  and  his  men  who  lie 
in  neglected  spot. 

21.  New  Market  day  at  Virginia  Military  Institute.  Mon¬ 
ument  to  the  boy  heroes  unveiled.  Addresses  of  Dr.  John  A. 
Upshur  and  Captain  John  S.  Wise,  and  Threnody  by  A.  C. 
Gordon.  12  pp.,  battle  of  New  Market  in  June,  1864,  7° 
survivors  present  at  unveiling  of  monument,  June  23,  1903. 

22.  Company  C,  37th  Virginia  Infantry,  roster  and  his¬ 
tory  of.  4  pp.,  from  memory. 

23.  Confederate  generals  and  lieutenant-generals  passing 
away,  by  Rev.  J.  William  Jones,  D.  D.  3  pp.,  chiefly  contro¬ 
versy  about  Longstreet  at  Gettysburg;  only  four  lieuten- 
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ant-generals  living,  S.  D.  Lee,  S.  B.  Buckner,  A.  P.  Stewart, 
and  J.  Wheeler. 

24.  Captain  Don  P.  Halsey,  C.  S.  A.  A  gallant  officer, 

accomplished  scholar,  and  able  lawyer.  Sketch  of  a  noble 
life,  by  Hon.  D.  P.  Halsey  (Jr.).  13  pp.,  born  Sept.  15, 

1836,  died  January  1,  1883,  chiefly  war  service. 

25.  The  sword  of  Robert  Lee,  by  Father  A.  J.  Ryan. 
1  pp.,  famous  poem  reprinted. 

26.  Maryland  and  the  South.  The  aid  of  the  State  to  the 
Confederacy.  By  Mrs.  D.  Girard  Wright.  6  pp.,  emotional 
and  personal. 

27.  Negroes  in  the  Confederate  States  Army.  Their  en¬ 
listment  advocated  by  General  P.  R.  Cleburne.  13  pp.,  re¬ 
print  of  original  copy,  with  memory  of  events  by  Irvin  A. 
Buck,  staff  officer ;  Cleburne  turned  down. 

28.  Pickett’s  charge  at  Gettysburg;  he  “in  the  front,” 
by  Captain  Robert  A.  Bright.  8  pp.,  vivid  personal  account. 

29.  Georgia’s  Flag.  Replaced  stars  and  stripes  before 
Sumter  was  fired  on.  1  p.,  belongs  to  R.  E.  Allen,  Augusta, 
Ga. 

30.  Recollections  of  Army  life  with  General  Lee.  Priva¬ 
tions  and  necessities  of  the  Confederate  soldier,  by  Frank 
H.  Foote.  8  pp.,  very  interesting  though  not  new  informa¬ 
tion. 

31.  Hunter  Holmes  McGuire,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.  Unveiling 
a  statue  of,  in  the  Capitol  Square,  Richmond,  Va.,  January, 
1904.  Ceremonies  and  addresses  of  Honorables  George  L. 
Christian  and  Holmes  Conrad,  and  acceptance  by  Governor 
A.  J.  Montague.  19  pp.,  famous  Confederate  surgeon,  born 
Oct.  11,  1835,  died  I900- 

32.  Burning  of  Chambersburg,  Pa.  Noble  conduct  of 
Colonel  W.  E.  Peters,  by  General  John  McCausland.  4  pp., 
by  the  officer  in  command,  but  Peters  refused  to  obey  as  that 
was  not  war. 

33.  Battle  of  the  Crater,  July  30,  1864.  Roster  of  mem- 
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bers  of  the  12th  Virginia  Infantry,  who  were  engaged. 
4  PP- 

34.  History  of  the  Crenshaw  Battery,  with  its  engage¬ 
ments  and  roster,  by  Charles  P.  Young  and  Captain  Thos. 
Ellett.  23  pp.,  served  in  all  important  battles  under  Lee; 
poem  on  light  artillery. 

35.  The  battle  of  Shiloh,  April  6,  1862,  by  Captain  James 
Dinkins.  25  pp.,  chiefly  essay  on  stock  sources,  nothing 
new ;  with  satirical  poem  on  General  Banks. 

36.  City  25th  Battalion  (Richmond),  roster  of  officers  of. 
3  PP- 

37.  The  first  marine  torpedoes  were  made  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  and  used  in  James  River,  by  Col.  R.  L.  Maury.  8  pp., 
in  1861,  from  memory,  but  seemingly  reliable. 

38.  Last  Confederate  capital  at  Danville,  Va.,  President 
Davis  confident  to  the  last  of  triumph,  last  cabinet  meeting 
and  proclamation  of,  by  B.  Boisseau  Bobbitt.  6  pp.,  mainly 
from  the  writings  of  Davis. 

39.  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  in  the  War  1861-65,. 
and  troops  furnished  by  each.  Report  of  History  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Grand  Camp  C.  V.  of  Virginia,  by  Hon.  George 
L.  Christian.  25  pp.,  debate  as  to  which  did  the  more,  not 
conclusive  either  way. 

40.  The  army  negro.  His  affection  and  fidelity — master 
and  slave  congenial,  by  Captain  George  Baylor.  4  pp.,  very 
pleasant  account  of  several  negro  servants  with  their  mas¬ 
ters  in  the  field. 

41.  Rank,  respectively,  in  the  U.  S.  and  C.  S.  Armies,  and 
pay  of  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  latter.  2  pp. 

42.  Fort  Gregg  Again.  A  defense  of  its  garrison,  by 
Surgeon  George  W.  Richards.  2  pp. 

43.  The  hypodermic  syringe  first  used  in  the  C.  S.  Army.. 
1  pp. 

44.  Index.  2  pp. 

Nearly  the  whole  volume  is  made  up  of  reprints  from. 
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newspapers  in  Richmond,  New  Orleans,  Baltimore,  chiefly. 
Of  course  the  careful  student  will  have  to  go  to  these  orig¬ 
inal  sources  on  any  critical  point,  but  for  the  most  of  work 
Col.  Brock’s  reprints  here  will  be  sufficient,  which  are  all 
the  more  valuable  as  generally  the  date  of  paper  is  given. 

Northern  Rebellion  and  Southern  Secession.  By 
E.  W.  R.  Ewing.  Cloth,  octavo,  pp.  383.  The  Potomac 
Book  Co.,  Atlanta,  1904. 

The  title  of  this  work  is  unfortunate,  but  there  is  in  the 
treatise  much  useful  information,  and  a  philosophical  set¬ 
ting  forth  of  the  Southern  point  of  view  on  those  ques¬ 
tions  on  which  Mr.  Rhodes  has  in  his  first  two  volumes 
given  the  Northern  view.  In  the  fifteen  chapters  are  dis¬ 
cussed  the  nature  of  the  Union,  State  sovereignty,  slave 
legislation  by  Congress  and  by  the  several  states  and  terri¬ 
tories,  the  slave  trade,  the  troubles  over  the  settlement  of 
Kansas,  the  work  of  the  Underground  Railroad,  and  the 
attempts  to  incite  slave  insurrections. 

The  ideas  of  the  author  and  the  facts  he  adduces  to  sup¬ 
port  his  theories  are  worthy  of  note — the  more  so  because 
other  historians  have  largely  neglected  the  genuine  South¬ 
ern  view  of  the  questions  in  controversy  between  the  sec¬ 
tions  before  the  war.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  writer  that 
slavery  was  in  a  fair  way  to  be  driven  from  the  American 
continent  by  economic  forces  when  the  abolition  movement 
by  its  violent  methods  checked  this  tendency.  He  shows 
that  from  the  beginning  much  of  the  anti-slavery  agitation 
and  legislation  was  also  anti-negro.  He  makes  it  clear  that 
Southern  whites  in  the  territories  were  not  generally  in 
favor  of  the  institution  and  shows  that  the  most  serious 
question  with  the  early  Southern  emancipationists  was  not 
that  of  freeing  the  negroes,  but  that  of  disposing  of  the 
freed  negroes.  As  he  points  out,  slavery  gradually  faded 
out  of  the  Northern  States  because  of  economic  reasons ;  it 
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was  dying  in  the  border  Southern  States  for  the  same  rea¬ 
sons ;  it  died  out  in  the  Old  Northwest  when  in  spite  of  the 
Ordinance  of  1787  the  institution  had  existed  until  found 
unprofitable;  except  in  the  cotton  states  it  was  doomed  to 
early  extinction.  Nature  having  set  limits  to  the  territory  of 
slavery,  the  author  contends  that  it  was  absurd  and  inten¬ 
tionally  misleading  to  rant  about  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise  opening  the  flood  gates  of  slavery  toward  the 
North  whence  economic  forces  had  already  driven  it.  These 
natural  forces  that  were  working  for  the  destruction  of 
slavery  were  checked,  he  maintains,  by  the  abolitionists  who 
demanded  immediate  emancipation,  who  refused  to  abide  by 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  who  instituted  a  rebellion 
against  the  legal  government  in  Kansas,  made  it  a  practice 
to  steal  slaves  from  the  South,  and  who  endeavored  to  in¬ 
cite  slave  insurrections.  Southern  secession,  as  he  rightly 
shows,  was  upon  a  social  question,  not  a  question  of  political 
science. 

Omitting  the  argumentative  passages,  this  book  has  just 
what  Mr.  Rhodes’  account  lacks  to  some  extent — a  serious 
examination  of  the  other  side  of  the  case, — and  as  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  that  account  it  will  be  of  use. 

A  Virginia  Girl  in  the;  Civil  War,  1861-1865.  Being 
a  Record  of  the  Actual  Experiences  of  the  Wife  of  a  Con¬ 
federate  Officer.  Collected  and  Edited  by  Myrta  Lockett 
Avary.  Cloth,  pp.  x+384.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  & 
Company,  1903. 

Many  years  after  the  war  a  charming  old  lady  related 
her  war  experiences  to  a  friend  who  wrote  them  down  and, 
now  that  the  heroine  is  dead,  has  given  them  to  the  public. 
And  a  more  interesting  book  of  war  recollections  it  would 
be  hard  to  find.  In  clear  and  simple,  almost  girlish,  lan¬ 
guage  we  are  told  first  of  the  old  Virginia  social  life  in  Nor¬ 
folk  before  the  war  and  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  first  days 
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of  the  Confederacy.  Then  the  Virginia  Girl — she  was  only 
seventeen — went  away  to  the  army  with  her  husband  and 
saw  the  realities  of  war — the  camp  life,  the  hospitals,  march¬ 
ing  armies,  battles,  suffering  and  death.  Her  adventures 
while  following  the  army  and  while  running  the  blockade 
to  Baltimore  for  contraband  supplies  make  a  thrilling  nar¬ 
rative.  vVe  get  a  vivid  glimpse  of  the  state  of  feeling  in 
Baltimore,  a  Southern  city  held  in  the  Union  by  the  grip  of 
armies.  In  the  interior  of  the  Confederacy  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  travel  across  country  were  so  great  that  we 
wonder  how  the  Confederate  armies  were  moved  and  un¬ 
derstand  why  it  was  that  troops  might  be  starving  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles  away  from  plenty.  There  are  several  bright  anec¬ 
dotes  of  Confederate  generals.  Of  the  home  life  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  but  little  is  said,  the  Virginia  Girl  being  the  greater  part 
of  the  time  with  her  husband  in  the  army.  But  the  last  few 
months  before  the  end  she  spent  in  Richmond  in  destitution 
and  want,  just  as  all  others  were.  Had  the  Virginia  Girl  re¬ 
mained  at  home  and  worked,  as  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
other  women  worked,  for  the  Confederate  cause,  she  would 
have  been  much  more  useful,  she  would  have  been  less  in 
the  way  of  her  husband  whose  business  it  was  to  fight,  and 
she  might  have  made  him  some  trousers  to  replace  the  non¬ 
descripts  that  we  are  told  he  had  to  wear.  But  in  that  case 
we  might  not  have  had  this  pleasant  little  book. 

Walter  L.  Fleming, 
West  Virginia  University. 

War  Songs  and  Poems  oe  the  Southern  Confederacy, 
1861-1865.  Collected  and  Retold  with  Personal  Remin¬ 
iscences  of  the  War.  By  H.  M.  Wharton,  D.  D.  Cloth, 
crown  octavo,  pp.  412.  Sold  by  subscription.  The  John  C. 
Winston  Co.,  Philadelphia,  1904. 

This  new  collection  of  war  Confederate  war  songs  will 
be  welcomed  by  Southerners — the  more  since  other  col- 
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lections  are  now  out  of  print.  The  editor  was  a  private  sol¬ 
dier,  under  Gordon  and  Gee.  Nearly  all  of  the  well  known 
favorites  are  found  in  this  compilation,  and  the  music  to 
some  of  them  is  given.  The  authors  represented  are  John 
R.  Thompson,  Timrod,  Ticknor,  Father  Ryan,  Fontaine, 
Hayne,  Albert  Pike,  W.  G.  Simms,  Mrs.  Preston,  James  R. 
Randall  and  many  others  who  are  less  known.  Quite  a 
number  of  anonymous  poems  has  been  culled  from  the  files 
of  war  newspapers.  The  author’s  reminiscences  fill  fifteen 
or  twenty  pages  and  furnish  us  with  some  interesting  anec¬ 
dotes  of  Confederate  army  life.  By  no  means  the  least 
valuable  part  of  the  volume  is  the  hundred  pages  of  illus¬ 
trations  of  Confederate  leaders,  monuments,  historic  houses, 
etc.  There  are  pictures  of  Gee,  Davis,  the  Confederate  cabi¬ 
net,  and  of  some  of  the  generals,  that  have  not  before  been 
published,  and  in  addition  there  are  facsimiles  of  Confed¬ 
erate  documents  and  reproductions  of  noted  war  paintings. 

These  war  poems  tell  us,  as  nothing  else  now  can,  of  the 
courage  and  devotion  of  the  Southern  soldier  in  the  field 
and  the  Southern  woman  at  home,  and  hence  have  a  dis¬ 
tinct  value  to  the  historian  of  the  period.  A  revised  and 
amended  edition  is  to  be  issued  at  once  under  the  editorship 
of  James  R.  Randall,  author  of  “Maryland,  My  Maryland.” 

W.  G.  F. 

The  Son  of  Gight  Horse  Harry.  By  James  Barnes, 
pp.  243.  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  and  Gondon,  1904. 

This  is  intended  to  be  a  history  of  Robert  E.  Gee  for  the 
use  of  children.  That  the  author  has  written  a  book  of  some 
interest  and  value  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  he  has  failed  in 
many  ways  is  most  apparent.  He  has  given  us  the  chief 
points  in  the  life  of  Gee’s  ancestors  and  of  the  great  soldier 
himself,  but  these  have  not  been  given  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  make  Gee  the  character  and  genius  that  he  really  was. 
The  Gee  of  the  author  is  active  and  intelligent,  great  and 
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noble;  the  real  Lee  of  Virginia,  the  great  commander-in¬ 
chief  of  the  armies  of  the  Confederacy,  is  far  more  active 
and  intelligent,  far  greater  and  nobler.  To  the  mind  of  the 
reviewer,  the  life  of  Lee  is  yet  to  be  written,  either  for  chil¬ 
dren  or  for  men  of  mature  years.  And  this  life  can  never  be 
separated  from  that  of  his  times ;  Lee  the  man  and  Lee  the 
military  chieftain  were  to  a  large  extent  the  product  of  the 
Southern  civilization  of  the  times  before  i860.  To  know 
Lee  one  must  know  not  only  Lee  as  an  individual  but  also 
the  life,  the  philosophy  and  idealism  of  the  old  South.  Our 
author  nas  searched  out  the  leading  facts  in  the  life  of  Lee 
the  individual,  but  of  the  spirit  of  the  forces  which  sur¬ 
rounded  him  he  takes  no  recognition;  and  it  is  this  spirit 
that  is  by  far  the  most  important  element. 

Charles  LEE  Raper. 

History  oe  the  Expedition  Under  the  Command  oe 
Captains  Lewis  and  Clark  to  the  Sources  oe  the 
Missouri.  With  an  account  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase, 
by  Prof.  John  Bach  McMaster,  New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes 
&  Co.,  1904.  3  vols.,  cloth,  4.,  pp.  I.  li+35  to  4*6,  II.  xv+11 
to  410,  III.  xvii+13  to  382,  $1.00  per  vol.,  net,  $1.08  by 
mail,  2  ports.,  maps. 

Of  the  intense  interest  in  the  great  Northwest  aroused  by 
the  first  publication  of  this  book;  of  the  great  amount  of 
attractive  and  instructive  reading  furnished  by  the  plain 
straightforward  journals;  or,  of  their  great  contribution  to 
historical  and  geographical  knowledge  and  to  the  natural 
sciences  it  is  unnecessary  to  write.  The  first  two  are  proven 
by  the  large  number  of  editions  of  the  work  published  soon 
after  the  return  of  the  expedition  and  by  their  republication 
at  this  centennial  period.  The  last  is  equally  shown  by  the 
care  which  scholars  have  given  to  the  work  as  a  whole,  the 
minuteness  with  which  it  has  been  edited  and  the  prepara- 
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tion  now  making  to  issue  the  journals  in  an  absolutely  un¬ 
abridged  form. 

The  present  edition  of  the  Messrs.  Barnes  is  a  reprint  of 
the  Philadelphia  edition  of  1814,  which  bears  the  name  of 
Paul  Allen  as  editor  but  which  is  in  reality  the  work  of 
Nicholas  Biddle.  To  this  1814  edition  has  been  added  a  ten 
page  article  by  Professor  McMaster  on  the  Louisiana  Pur¬ 
chase  which  in  character  and  extent  will  in  no  wise  bear  out 
the  emphasis  given  to  his  name  on  the  title  page.  There  are 
also  a  few  pages  in  each  volume  in  which  a  few  of  the  more 
important  points  in  the  route  are  identified.  In  other  re¬ 
spects  it  is  simply  a  reprint  of  the  older  edition  with  all  of 
its  imperfections  reproduced.  There  are  no  page  references 
to  the  various  chapter  sections;  there  are  no  running  head 
lines;  there  is  no  index  and  to  find  a  particular  item  the 
reader  must  flounder  indefinitely.  The  print  is  clear  and 
easy  on  the  eyes  and  the  size  very  agreeable  to  handle. 

The:  Land  of  LittdF  Rain.  By  Mary  Austin.  Boston 
and  New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1904.  Sq.  O., 
cloth,  pp.  xv +281.  Many  border  illustrations  by  E.  Boyd 
Smith.  $2,  net. 

Mrs.  Austin  writes  of  the  Sierras  of  California.  But  her 
title  covers  a  field  much  more  vast  than  Eastern  and  South¬ 
ern  California.  The  land  of  little  rain  includes  all  of  Ari¬ 
zona  and  New  Mexico,  all  of  Nevada  and  Utah  and  parts 
of  adjoining  states  as  well.  But  Mrs.  Austin  writes  of 
things  that  come  within  her  own  vision,  of  her  own  experi¬ 
ences  and  of  her  own  likes  and  dislikes  of  the  desert.  To 
one  who  knows  it  not  the  desert,  naked,  glaring  with  savage 
rock,  unfertilized  by  water,  uncultivated  by  man,  is  forbid¬ 
ding  and  unattractive.  To  him  who  knows  it  at  first  hand, 
who  has  lived  in  its  silences  and  breathed  its  ozone  laden 
and  health  bearing  air,  who  has  enjoyed  its  wonderful  and 
matchless  climate,  to  him  it  unfolds  a  new  world,  it  shows 
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him  a  charm  and  depth  of  beauty  undreamed  of,  for  him 
it  speaks  a  various  language ;  to  its  deep  silence,  to  its  lone 
and  weird  attractions,  to  its  perpetual  sunshine  he  will  al¬ 
ways  longingly  turn. 

It  is  so  with  Mrs.  Austin.  She  has  caught  the  spirit  of 
mountain  and  mesa.  She  reads  the  language  of  its  water 
folk,  its  wood  folk,  its  flyers  and  creepers,  of  bird  and  beast. 
She  can  interpret  the  dance  of  the  medicine  man ;  she  knows 
the  meaning  of  his  retirement  into  the  wickiup;  she  knows 
the  life  and  springs  of  action  of  the  Mexican  of  the  old 
regime  as  is  clearly  shown  in  the  chapter  entitled  the  Little 
Town  of  the  Grape  Vines — El  Pueblo  de  las  Uvas — and  she 
is  at  home  with  the  frontiersman,  be  he  rancher  or  cowboy, 
trader,  pot-hunter  or  grub-staker.  The  book  is  full  of  ec¬ 
stasy  of  praise  for  the  desert,  and  yet  not  more  praise  than 
its  due,  not  more  than  will  be  given  it  by  those  who  know  it 
best,  for  “none  other  than  this  lone  land  lays  such  hold  on 
the  affections.” 

Mrs.  Austin  has  acquired  a  striking  western  vocabulary 
and  is  well  versed  in  the  unwritten  life  of  desert  and  plain; 
she  draws  on  the  abundant  sources  of  nature,  especially 
zoology  and  botany,  for  inspiration  and  her  book  is  filled 
with  happy  descriptions  as  may  be  seen  in  the  chapter  called 
“Water  Trails  of  the  Ceriso”  and  in  many  happy  character¬ 
izations  like  that  on  p.  85,  where  it  is  said  “the  mesquite  is 
God’s  best  thought  in  all  this  desertness.”  The  artist,  too, 
has  caught  finely  the  spirit  of  the  arid  Southwest,  the  bound¬ 
less  waste  of  sand,  with  mountains  far  and  near;  the  ever 
present  and  ever  detestable  barbed  wire  fence,  an  offense  to 
the  eye,  a  menace  to  man  and  beast ;  the  carrion  crow,  alias 
the  stately  raven,  the  coyote,  the  burro  and  the  Indian  all 
contribute  toward  making  a  book  of  picturesque  vividness 
and  wonderful  accuracy  of  detail. 
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The  Indians  oe  the  Painted  Desert  Region.  By 
George  Wharton  James.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
1904.  O.  pp.  xxi+268,  with  66  illustrations  from  photo¬ 
graphs.  Cloth,  $2.00  net. 

The  Painted  Desert  Region — el  pintado  desierto  as  the 
Spanish  conquistadors  named  it  from  the  wonderful  display 
of  colors  to  be  seen  on  this  marvellous  palette  of  God’s  own 
making  when  he  started  out  to  paint  the  rainbow  and  give 
colots  to  the  flowers — is  itself  a  boundless  region.  The 
author  confesses  that  its  bounds  are  unknown  to  him,  the 
Spaniards  never  attempted  to  bound  it;  “and  no  one  since 
has  had  the  temerity  to  do  so.”  The  conditions  of  color  and 
barrenness  that  first  suggested  the  name  exist  over  a  wide 
area.  They  include  Southern  Nevada  and  Utah,  South¬ 
western  Colorado,  a  large  part  of  New  Mexico,  all  of  Ari¬ 
zona  and  stretch  away  indefinitely  south  into  Old  Mexico. 
Indeed  as  the  author  truly  says  if  one  Painted  Desert  were 
to  be  staked  off  in  any  one  of  these  states  ten  others  equally 
as  large  could  be  found  in  the  remaining  ones. 

It  is  within  the  wide  confines  of  this  wild,  lone  land, 
naked  and  desert,  savage  and  bare,  stricken  by  the  fierce 
heat  of  summer  and  in  parts  by  the  piercing  cold  of  winter, 
the  land  of  smothering  sand  storms  and  howling  tempests, 
the  land  of  little  rain  where  the  falling  of  an  inch  of  water 
in  February  or  March  means  life  and  health  to  thousands 
of  roaming  cattle  or  its  absence  starvation  and  death  to  the 
cattle  and  financial  ruin  to  their  owners,  a  land  of  sharp 
contrasts  in  nature  and  among  men,  a  land  that  throbs  and 
thrills  and  glows  with  a  subtle,  indefinable,  indescribable 
charm,  a  land  that  fills  the  soul  with  ecstasy  and  grows 
upon  the  imagination  as  no  other  land  can  do — a  land  more¬ 
over  and  best  of  all  which  is  God’s  own  sanitarium  for  the 
healing  of  the  nations — within  this  ill-defined  and  un¬ 
bounded  waste  of  mountain  and  valley,  canon  and  mesa, 
sand  and  rock  live  numerous  tribes  of  Indians,  many  of 
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them  in  former  days  nomads  living  by  rapine  and  plunder, 
but  now  thanks  to  the  strong  arm  of  government— and  if 
the  Indian  has  learned  nothing  else  he  has  learned  thor¬ 
oughly  and  well,  respect  for  authority — settling  down  to  the 
prosaic  and  unpicturesque  lives  of  farmers  and  herdsmen. 
On  the  eastern  borders  live  the  Pueblos,  to  the  south,  the 
Apaches,  Papagos,  Pimas,  Yumas  and  Mojaves,  to  the 
north  the  Utes  and  Shoshones.  Within  the  territory 
bounded  by  the  above  tribes,  live  the  Hopis,  Nava  joes, 
Wallapais  and  Havasupais  and  it  is  to  these  four  that  Mr. 
James  devotes  his  book. 

Mr.  James  has  spent  many  years  among  the  Indians  in 
that  region,  and  hence  writes  of  them  with  the  intimate 
knowledge  that  comes  of  long  acquaintance.  Nearly  half 
of  his  book  is  devoted  to  the  Hopis,  the  western  kinsmen  of 
the  Pueblos,  sedentary  and  agricultural,  who  have  occupied 
for  centuries  the  First,  Second  and  Third  Mesas  and  who 
were  among  the  first  of  these  people  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  Spaniards.  They  are  celebrated  in  the  East  for  their 
annual  snake  dances,  a  religious  ceremony,  a  prayer  for 
rain,  that  is  described  at  much  length  in  the  present  volume. 
The  Wallapais  and  Havasupais  are  also  an  agricultural  peo¬ 
ple,  while  the  Navajoes  have  been  brought  up  to  the  nomadic 
shepherd  stage.  The  book  is  full  of  the  religious  rites  and 
social  life  of  these  people.  The  author  writes  with  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  admiration  which  would  put  most  white  people 
to  blush  in  comparison  and  which  is  not  always  borne  out 
by  the  actual  experience  and  observation  of  those  readers 
who  have  seen  the  real  Indian  in  his  native  habitat  and  have 
worked  with  him  for  years.  Nor  is  this  roseate  view  in¬ 
dulged  in  by  pioneers,  settlers  and  residents  who  see  and 
know  all  phases  of  Indian  life.  Cooper  set  the  pace  for  In¬ 
dian  pictures  in  the  East.  He  made  them  all  strong,  well 
developed,  broad  chested  and  “straight  as  an  arrow,”  they 
never  forgot  a  favor  or  forgave  an  injury  and  were  never 
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sensitive  to  pain.  This  picture  has  passed,  thanks  to  first 
hand  knowledge.  We  know  that  the  Indian  more  often 
than  otherwise  has  no  physical  development  to  boast  of,  that 
he  easily  becomes  the  victim  of  disease  and  dies  where  the 
white  man  lives ;  he  becomes  bent  and  decrepit ;  he  has  lost 
his  stoicism  against  pain  and  like  the  negro  he  has  little 
sense  of  personal  respect,  gratitude  or  resentment.  Neither 
can  we  accept  the  doctrine  of  James  that  Indians  generally, 
or  even  a  considerable  per  cent,  are  industrious  in  the  white 
man’s  sense,  ambitious,  intelligent  or  moral. 

Japan  To-day.  By  Janies  A.  B.  Scherer,  Ph.  D.  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  London:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  1904.  D.  pp. 
323,  28  ills,  from  photographs. 

Japan  To-day  is  written  by  a  man  who  has  been  a  part  of 
the  things  of  which  he  writes.  It  is  a  book  of  criticism  and 
estimates  of  Japan  and  things  Japanese,  a  book  of  impres¬ 
sions  and  yet  authoritative  for  Dr.  Scherer,  now  president  of 
Newberry  College,  S.  C.,  was  for  five  years  a  teacher  in  the 
government  school  at  Saga  and  as  such  came  into  contact 
with  the  masses  as  well  as  the  classes  in  Japanese  life.  He 
not  only  saw  them  in  the  schools  where  Young  Japan  goes 
to  learn  western  civilization,  but  saw  them  at  work,  in  their 
shops  and  in  their  homes. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  observations  to  western  stu¬ 
dents  is  the  fact  noted  in  the  chapter  on  Buddhist  sermons 
that  the  signs  are  becoming  more  and  more  abundant  that 
Christianity  is  not  only  exercising  a  widening  influence  on 
the  people,  but  that  it  is  beginning  to  pervade  and  trans¬ 
form  the  pagan  religions  themselves.  In  the  Japanese  char¬ 
acter  itself  he  finds  much  that  is  wanting  from  an  occidental 
point  of  view,  absence  of  morality,  lack  of  belief  in  personal 
identity  which  perhaps  largely  accounts  for  their  reckless 
bravery  in  the  present  war,  their  utter  lack  of  humanity  and 
sympathy,  their  indifference  to  time — tadaima  correspond- 
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in g  to  the  ever  present  manana  of  the  Mexican — and  their 
lack  of  business  honor.  In  fact  “the  only  device  by  which 
the  Japanese  may  be  called  in  any  sense  consistent  is  to  say 
that  they  are  consistently  inconsistent.”  Yet  they  have  many 
good  qualities,  economy,  politeness,  hospitality,  industry, 
patriotism,  ambition. 

In  the  great  struggle  now  on  in  the  East  Dr.  Scherer  gives 
strong  reasons  for  thinking  that  Japan  will  win ;  he  believes 
that  she  is  fighting  the  battle  of  western  civilization,  of 
Saxon  against  Slav,  and  is  an  advocate  of  the  dismember¬ 
ment  of  China.  He  contrasts  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  to 
the  discredit  of  the  latter  and  from  his  own  study  believes 
the  Ainus  of  the  north  superior  to  their  conquerors. 

The  book  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  yellow  problem 
by  one  who  gets  his  impressions  from  experience,  who  ap¬ 
proaches  his  subject  with  fair-mindedness  and  who  sets 
down  naught  in  malice. 

The  Thoughtless  Thoughts  ob  Carisabel.  By  Isa 
Carrington  Cabell.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1903. 
D.  pp.  viii-f-345.  Cloth,  $1.25,  net. 

This  volume  of  essays  is  characterized  by  the  author  as 
“the  unfashionable  and  passe  opinions  of  a  survivor  of  a 
past  age.”  The  publisher  admits  that  the  book  is  due  to  his 
instigation.  The  essays  themselves  are  supposed  to  be  gen¬ 
ial  satires  on  things  in  general,  including  the  new  man,  the 
new  child,  servants,  and  many  others.  The  satire  is  general, 
vague  and  veiled  so  much  so  that  at  times  it  is  hard  to  see 
the  point  at  which  the  author  is  aiming.  It  is  presumed 
from  the  essay  that  “the  new  man”  is  one  who  stays  at 
home  while  his  wife  is  the  breadwinner  and  member  of 
clubs ;  “the  new  child”  is  a  vigorous  hit  at  the  new  educa¬ 
tion,  psychology,  apperception,  concepts  and  all  that;  from 
“Should  Women  Propose”  we  conclude  that  the  author 
favors  that  well  established  custom,  while  in  “Do  men  pro- 
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pose”  the  views  of  the  author  are  skilfully  veiled  by  many 
quotations  from  literary  creations.  A  broad  acquaintance 
with  light  literature  is  shown  but  the  book  is  as  dull  and 
insipid  as  the  society  to  which  it  so  frequently  turns. 

The  Romance  oe  Piscator.  By  Henry  Wysham  Lanier. 
Pp.  337.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1904. 

Of  mediocre  novels  and  stories  there  is  no  end ;  the  world 
is  flooded  with  books  of  this  character.  Some  of  these 
are  more  or  less  interesting,  while  others  will  not  repay  the 
time  spent  in  their  perusal.  This  little  volume,  while 
very  light,  is  of  some  interest.  While  interesting  to  a 
degree,  still  the  lack  of  strength  is  not  apparent.  The  theme 
has  in  it  so  much  more  than  the  author  has  made  use  of,  so 
much  more  than  he  has  brought  to  light,  that  the  reader  is 
sorely  disappointed.  As  the  title  suggests,  the  hero  is  a 
young  fisherman.  The  story  tells  of  his  experiences,  though 
none  of  these  are  very  thrilling,  both  as  a  fisherman  and  as 
a  lover  of  a  certain  young  woman.  As  a  fisherman  his  suc¬ 
cess  is  marked  from  the  first ;  as  a  lover  he  has  many  trials 
and  tribulations,  but  in  the  end  he  obtains  his  prize  and  re¬ 
ward. 

Transactions  oe  the  Huguenot  Society  oe  South 
Caroeina,  No.  ii,  1904,  pp.  47,  paper,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Happily  more  than  a  third  of  this  number  is  given  to 
original  material  in  the  publication  of  the  wills,  with  trans¬ 
lation,  of  South  Carolina  Huguenots.  The  remainder  of 
the  issue  is  given  up  to  the  report  of  the  annual  meeting  on 
April  13  last,  a  brief  memorial  to  Francis  Marion,  and  essay 
on  South  Carolina  Huguenots,  and  constitution  and  by-laws 
of  the  Society,  with  an  index.  The  most  important  step 
taken  by  the  organization  is  the  determination  to  mark  the 
sites  of  decayed  Huguenot  churches  in  South  Carolina.  The 
membership  is  two  hundred  sixty-four,  a  decline  from  pre- 
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vious  year  although  twenty-seven  new  members  were  re¬ 
corded  during  the  year.  The  loss  is  really  only  apparent  as 
the  officers  heroically  took  the  sensible  business  method  of 
cutting  off  worthless  dead  heads  with  which  nearly  all 
learned  organizations  are  cursed.  Great  knowledge  often 
has  a  dull  moral  sense  in  financial  matters,  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  this  society  is  to  be  warmly  congratulated  for 
bravely  applying  the  knife  to  useless  appendages. 

Maynard  Merrill  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  have  issued  as 
No.  241  of  their  English  Classic  Series  a  booklet  on  The 
Southern  Poets ,  edited  by  J.  W.  Abernethy,  principal  of  the 
Berkeley  Institute  of  Brooklyn.  Earner,  Timrod  and  Hayne 
are  taken  as  the  representative  poets ;  a  few  selections  from 
each  are  given,  with  literary  estimate  and  appreciation,  or¬ 
iginal  and  quoted.  There  are  a  few  notes  and  a  two-page 
bibliography  which  indicates  a  rather  shallow  acquaintance 
with  the  steadily  increasing  literature  of  a  subject  which  is 
attracting  more  and  more  of  general  interest.  During  the 
recent  weeks  the  newspapers  have  been  full  of  the  saying  that 
the  South  was  coming  into  her  own  again  politically.  In 
pure  literature  her  poets  are  commanding  an  attention  which 
has  never  been  given  them  before.  (S.  pp.  78,  paper,  mail¬ 
ing  price  12  cents.) 

The  second  annual  Report  of  the  Hon.  Dunbar  Rowland, 
director  of  the  Department  of  Archives  and  History  of 
Mississippi  for  the  year  ending  Oct.  1,  1903,  is  an  excellent 
presentation  of  what  has  been  done  in  that  State  towards 
the  official  encouragement  of  history  and  is  an  earnest  of 
what  may  be  hoped  for  and  expected  in  the  future.  The 
Report  naturally  has  much  to  say  on  the  coming  publica¬ 
tion  by  tne  U.  S.  Government  of  the  Confederate  Rosters  of 
Mississippi  and  a  list  of  such  rosters  now  in  the  care  of  the 
State  is  printed.  There  is  presented  also  a  list  of  historical 
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portraits  of  public  men  recently  acquired ;  a  summary  of  the 
official  journals  of  the  various  Governors,  and  many  sug¬ 
gestions  and  outlines  of  future  work  for  the  Department,  in¬ 
cluding  an  official  and  statistical  Register  and  extended  in¬ 
vestigations  for  the  history  of  the  State  in  the  archives  of 
England,  France  and  Spain.  But  with  all  this  enthusiasm 
for  manuscript  sources  the  printed  history  is  still  treated 
officially  with  only  contumely  and  neglect,  for  there  are  out¬ 
side  of  official  publications  of  the  State  “not  over  twenty 
books  devoted  to  Mississippi  matters  in  the  State  Library” 
(Nashville:  1904.  O.  pp.  61).  Mr.  Rowland  has  also  re¬ 
cently  published  A  Mississippi  View  of  Race  Relations  in 
the  South  (Jackson,  Miss.,  1903.  O.  pp.  21). 

In  his  Trans-Isthmian  Canal  Prof.  C.  H.  Huberich,  of  the 
University  of  Texas,  gives  a  scientific  summary  of  treaties 
and  diplomatic  steps,  with  illustrations  of  public  opinion, 
in  our  efforts  towards  building  a  canal  across  the  narrow 
neck  connecting  the  two  Americas.  He  treats  the  subject 
from  1825  to  1904,  basing  his  work  largely  on  documentary 
material  and  other  original  sources.  (Austin,  Texas,  pp. 
31,  boards.) 

Perhaps  another  illustration  of  the  connection  between 
higher  education  and  the  racial  suicide  theory  is  The  Sper¬ 
matogenesis  of  Anax  Junius  by  a  woman,  Caroline  McGill, 
fellow  in  Zoology  (volume  2,  No.  5,  July,  1904,  University 
of  Missouri  Studies,  pp.  15,  with  numerous  illustrations, 
paper,  75  cts.).  The  paper  is  got  up  in  the  most  approved 
form  and  is  strewn  with  scientific  terms,  but  how  many  men 
would  like  to  marry  a  woman  of  so  much  zoological  attain¬ 
ment? 

Prof.  W.  L.  Fleming  of  West  Virginia  University  has  is¬ 
sued  a  double  number,  four  and  five,  of  his  reconstruction 
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documents  with  appropriate  editing.  He  has  four  papers: 
public  frauds  in  S.  C.,  constitution  of  the  Council  of  Safety 
(of  S.  C.,  1870),  local  Ku  Klux  constitution  (also  of  S.  C.), 
and  the  ’76  Association  (in  La.,  similar  to  Ku  Klux).  The 
first  one  consists  of  extracts  from  an  investigation  made  by 
the  state  government  after  1876. 

Mrs.  Jeannette  Robinson  Murphy,  361  West  55th  street, 
New  York  City,  has  published  an  interesting  folio  entitled 
“Southern  Thoughts  for  Northern  Thinkers,  and  African 
Music  in  America.”  It  contains  several  lectures  or  readings 
on  the  negro,  some  stories  and  anecdotes  in  negro  dialect, 
two  striking  essays  on  negro  music,  and  twenty-five  or 
thirty  slave  “spirituals.”  The  price  of  the  book  is  $1.25 
and  it  may  be  obtained  from  the  author  at  the  above  ad¬ 
dress.  It  is  well  worth  the  price. 

The  Sunday  News  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  during  the  past 
summer,  had  a  series  of  papers  on  the  Gourdin  family  of 
that  city.  This  was  one  of  the  families  very  active  in  social 
life  there,  and  we  have  not  so  much  a  genealogy  as  a  very 
interesting  account  of  happenings  during  the  early  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 
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William  and  Mary  College  Quarterly,  July,  1904, 
Vol.  VIII,  No.  1,  pp.  72,  $3.00  yearly,  $1.00  singly,  Wil¬ 
liamsburg,  Va. 

Contents:  1.  Correspondence  of  President  John  Tyler: 
Letter  on  religious  freedom.  2  pp.,  of  July  10,  1843,  that 
the  government  had  nothing  to  do  with  religion.  Pre¬ 
viously  published  by  the  American  Jewish  Historical  So¬ 
ciety. 

2.  Virginia  Gazette  (1752)  Extracts  from.  (Continued.) 
13  pp.,  chiefly  advertisements  of  land  and  slaves. 

3.  Journal  of  the  meetings  of  the  President  and  masters 
of  William  and  Mary  College.  (Continued.)  7  pp.,  of 
1768-1769,  administrative  details,  management  of  students 
even  to  ordering  one  to  be  whipped ;  from  archives. 

4.  Marriage  bonds  at  Oxford,  Granville  Co.,  N.  C.  2  pp., 
the  two  decades  before  Revolution,  official  records. 

5.  Family  records  of  the  Me  Adam  and  Broun  families  of 
Northumberland  Co.,  Va.  3  pp.,  from  family  Bibles,  by 
Thos.  L.  Broun. 

6.  Will  books  at  Annapolis.  1  pp.,  seventeenth  and  eigh¬ 
teenth  centuries,  abstracts. 

7.  Revolutionary  soldiers  of  Berkeley  Co.,  W.  Va.  8  pp., 
official  records  bearing  chiefly  on  commissions,  pensions,  and 
claims. 

8.  Meade  family  history  by  David  Meade.  (Continued.) 
8  pp.,  chiefly  biography  of  Andrew  and  David.  No  au¬ 
thorities  given. 

9.  Diary  of  Col.  Landon  Carter.  (Continued.)  8  pp., 
1 770- 1 77 1  daily  events  and  planting  matters,  social  life. 
Very  interesting;  history  of  manuscript. 

10.  Journal  of  Cuthbert  Powell.  (Continued.)  11  pp.. 
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1796-1801,  ocean  voyage,  social  life,  reflections  on  choice  of 
career. 

11.  The  Old  Capitol — memorial  tablet  unveiled  at.  2  pp., 
May  26,  1904,  chiefly  names  of  members  of  the  House  of 
Burgesses  inscribed  on  the  monument. 

12.  Bible  records  of  the  Throckmorton  and  Phillips  Fam¬ 
ilies.  1  pp.,  chiefly  from  1750  to  1850. 

13.  Jameson — Ellegood,  Parker.  3  pp.,  genealogical  data. 

14.  Chisman  Bible  records.  1  p.,  some  twenty  names 
chiefly  of  eighteenth  century. 

15.  Queries,  one  page. 

16.  Book  notices.  1  p. 

The  South  Carolina  Historical  and  Genealogical 
Magazine,  July,  1904,  Vol.  V,  No.  3,  pp.  125-196,  $3.00 
yearly,  75  cts.  singly,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Contents:  1.  Letters  of  Hon.  Henry  Laurens  to  his  son 
John.  (Continued.)  19  pp.,  four  letters,  fatherly  advice, 
refers  to  “this  cloud  of  Civil  War,”  some  public  news  and 
war  matters. 

2.  Records  of  the  Regiments  of  the  S.  C.  Line,  Conti¬ 
nental  establishment.  (Continued).  17  pp.,  pay  rolls  by 
companies. 

3.  South  Carolina  Gleanings  in  England.  (Continued.) 

7  pp.,  will  abstracts. 

4.  The  Hayne  Family,  by  Theodore  D.  Jervey.  21  pp., 
John  Hayne,  the  founder,  came  over  in  1700,  down  to  pres¬ 
ent,  includes  such  famous  members  as  Isaac  and  the  poet. 
Scientific  with  many  references. 

5.  Historical  notes.  4  pp.,  mostly  reprints  of  rare  ma¬ 
terial. 

6.  Necrology.  2  pp.,  Charles  Henry  Simonton,  born 
July  11,  1829,  died  April  25,  1904,  many  exact  dates  and 
facts. 
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Ths  Wlst  Virginia  Historical  Magazine,  July,  1904, 
Vol.  4,  No.  3,  pp.  185-255,  $1.00  yearly,  25  cts.  singly, 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Contents:  1.  Adam  Miller,  by  W.  S.  Laidley.  4  pp., 
that  Miller  was  not  the  first  settler  in  the  Shenandoah  Val¬ 
ley.  Not  the  judicial  tone  for  ending  a  controversy. 

2.  The  Clendinens,  by  Mrs.  Delia  A.  McCullock.  8  pp., 
starts  with  traditional  3  brothers,  based  on  such  definite 
statements  as  “history  tells  us.”  Not  in  genealogical  scien¬ 
tific  form. 

3.  Major  William  Clendinen,  by  Mrs.  Delia  A.  McCul¬ 
lock.  5  pp.,  born  May  23,  1753,  died  Sept.,  1828,  many 
events  given,  exact  dates,  some  records  as  bible  and  journal. 

4.  John  Ewing,  by  A.  A.  Ewing.  10  pp.,  born  Dec.  25, 
1747,  died  Dec.  23,  1824,  Virginia  pioneer,  mostly  his  early 
experience  with  the  Indians.  Sources  not  given,  presum¬ 
ably  from  tradition,  but  most  thrilling  narrative. 

5.  Col.  Thomas  Bullitt,  by  W.  S.  Laidley.  5  pp.,  born 
1730,  died  1778,  pioneer  and  surveyor,  map,  based  largely 
on  documents. 

6.  A  Dunmore  patent  of  1773,  by  Mrs.  A.  I.  Ryan.  2  pp., 
original  documents  from  manuscript  belonging  to  the  so¬ 
ciety. 

7.  Edward  Hughes,  by  William  Hansford.  4  pp.,  inci¬ 
dents  and  character  of  this  pioneer.  From  memory,  no 
dates  given,  but  editorial  notes  supply  some  facts  about  will, 
descendants,  and  land. 

8.  Jan  Joosten  Van  Meteren,  by  S.  Gordon  Smythe.  7 
pp.,  events  from  legal  records  and  other  original  sources  of 
this  Virginia  pioneer  from  the  Dutch  settlement  of  New 
Jersey. 

9.  Major  William  Haymond,  by  Henry  Haymond,  Esq. 
9  pp.,  born  January  4,  1740,  died  Nov.  12,  1821,  Virginia 
pioneers  part  original  sources,  part  statements  without  au¬ 
thority. 
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10.  Guerrilla  Warfare  in  1862,  by  Rev.  W.  T.  Price.  9 
pp.,  personal  narrative  but  not  by  participant.  Very  enter¬ 
taining. 

IX.  Fincastle,  by  R.  A.  Fast,  ip.,  place  named  in  honor 
of  Dunmore  who  was  Viscount  Fincastle,  but  erased  by 
legislature. 

12.  Publications  of  Southern  History  Association,  by  W. 

S.  Laidley.  2  pp.,  caustic  notice  of  some  of  the  reviews. 

13.  Editorial  Departments.  3  pp. 

The  Sewanee  Review,  July,  1904,  Vol.  XII,  No.  3,  pp. 
257-384,  $2.00  yearly,  50  cts.  singly,  Sewanee,  Tenn. 

Contents:  1.  The  Plantation  as  a  Civilizing  Factor,  by 
Ulrich  Bonnell  Philips.  11  pp.,  historical  sketch  of  Spanish 
and  English  methods  in  America ;  believes  large  farms  will 
replace  small  ones  in  South.  Sensible,  balanced  paper. 

2.  What  Becomes  of  Our  Trade  Balances?  (second  pa¬ 
per).  by  W.  H.  Allen.  29  pp.,  much  good  stuff,  but  very 
poorly  digested. 

3.  Catullus,  by  R.  B.  Steele.  16  pp.,  essay  only  on  the 
life  and  works  of  this  Latin  poet  of  the  last  century  B.  C. 

4.  Wordsworth,  by  M.  Herndon  Moore.  12  pp.,  very 
sympathetic  appreciation  of  his  poems  with  many  illustrative 
extracts. 

5.  The  Place  of  Athletics  in  Education,  by  William  P. 
Few.  14  pp.,  argues  for  three  tests,  amateurs,  scholarship, 
one  year  residence;  merely  general  statements. 

6.  Tne  Political  Crisis  in  England,  by  Edwin  Maxey.  5 
pp.,  that  England  has  lost  prestige  everywhere,  present 
rulers  failures,  must  reconstruct  Africa  and  regain  stand¬ 
ing  in  Asia.  Very  sophomoric. 

7.  Two  Dramas,  by  G.  B.  Rose.  8  pp.,  an  Italian,  Ga¬ 
briele  D’Annunzio,  with  short  analysis  of  a  late  play,  his 
prose  “The  most  exquisite  that  the  Italian  language  has 
ever  known;”  Professor  W.  V.  Moody,  who  writes  “the 
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greatest  poem  ever  produced  in  America/5  his  “masque  of 
judgment.55  Extravagant  language. 

8.  A  New  Star,  by  William  Norman  Guthrie.  7  pp.,  Mar¬ 
tin  Schutze,  a  volume  of  sonnets  and  love  poems  with  some 
nature  ones.  Review  half  ironical. 

9.  American  and  German  University  Ideals,  by  Baron 
Speck  Von  Sternburg.  6  pp.,  that  American  ideas  are  es¬ 
sentially  German. 

10.  Reviews.  8  pp. 

11.  Notes.  7  pp. 

The:  Methodist  Quarterly  Review,  July,  1904,  Vol. 
LIU,  No.  3,  pp.  428-624,  $2.00  yearly,  50  cts.  singly,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn. 

Contents :  1.  McTyeire  as  an  Editor,  by  Bishop  O.  P. 
Fitzgerald.  5  pp.,  very  interesting  characterization  of  this 
great  polemical  Bishop. 

2.  God’s  Gift  of  Dreams,  by  Hugh  A.  C.  Walker.  1  p., 
solemn  poem  of  two  stanzas. 

3.  Reminiscences  of  Cokesbury  Manual  Labor  School,  by 

a  student  of  1837.  17  pp.,  the  famous  Bishop  H.  N.  Mc¬ 

Tyeire  gives  most  interesting  incidents  chiefly  personal  and 
religious,  scarcely  anything  on  the  peculiar  educational 
feature;  written  in  1859. 

4.  The  theology  of  St.  John,  by  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Lipscomb, 
B.  D.,  of  the  North  Mississippi  Conference.  23  pp.,  popular 
discussion  of  St.  John’s  teaching  concerning  God,  Christ, 
Salvation,  Holy  Spirit,  and  future  life.  Religious  not  crit¬ 
ical  tone. 

5.  Thomas  Carlyle  as  a  Religious  Teacher,  by  the  Rev.  E. 
H.  Rawlings,  B.  D.,  of  the  Virginia  Conference.  14  pp.,  a 
general  characterization  almost  nothing  on  his  religion  as 
Carlyle  had  none.  A  very  readable  essay. 

6.  Porfirio  Diaz  and  the  Mexican  Republic,  by  George  D. 
Winton,  D.  D.,  editor  of  the  Christian  Advocate.  11  pp., 
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historical  sketch  giving  great  credit  to  Diaz,  hopeful  of  out¬ 
look  even  after  his  death. 

7.  Southern  Literature  of  the  Future,  by  the  Rev.  J.  M. 
Hawley.  11  pp.,  mostly  historical,  praises  average  man, 
fears  commercialism  and  sensationalism. 

8.  The  South  and  the  Negro,  by  Bishop  Charles  B.  Gal¬ 
loway,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  12  pp.,  comprehensive  view,  warm¬ 
est  advocacy  of  education  for  the  black;  address  before  the 
Southern  Educational  Conference  at  Birmingham,  Ala., 
April  26,  1904,  also  printed  by  Southern  Education  Board. 

9.  The  Hammurabi  Code  and  Hebrew  Legislation,  by 
James  Henry  Stevenson,  B.  D.  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  Hebrew 
in  Vanderbilt  University.  13  pp.,  very  capable  summary 
comparison. 

10.  Birds  in  Their  Relation  to  Man,  by  the  Rev.  L.  R. 
Amis,  of  the  Tennessee  Conference.  9  pp.,  review  essay  on 
book  by  Weed  and  Dearborn. 

11.  The  Religious  Precinct,  by  Charles  Gray  Shaw,  Ph. 
D.,  professor  in  New  York  University.  14  pp.,  attempt  to 
bound  the  realm  of  religion  in  modern  life.  Not  definite  in 
conception. 

12.  Ethical  Culture  and  Religion,  by  the  Rev.  John  C. 
Granberry,  Jr.,  B.  D.,  of  the  Virginia  Conference.  6  pp., 
pointing  out  the  good  in  the  movement  by  Felix  Adler  and 
his  school. 

13.  Editorial  Departments.  70  pp.,  contain  strong  con¬ 
densed  sketch  of  Edwin  Arnold,  besides  the  usual  book  re¬ 
views  and  missionary  notes. 

Confederate  Veteran,  July,  1904,  Vol.  XII,  No.  7,  pp. 
323-360,  $1.00  yearly,  10  cts.  singly,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Naturally  a  good  deal  of  this  number  is  given  up  to  the 
reunion  held  in  Nashville  June  14-16,  much  of  it  being  re¬ 
printed  matter,  with  the  address  on  General  Gordon  by 
Judge  T.  G.  Jones.  L.  F.  Garrard  describes  the  part  of  Gen. 
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S.  D.  Lee  in  checking  the  rout  of  the  Confederates  after 
their  disastrous  defeat  in  the  battles  around  Nashville  in 
1864.  The  surplus  from  the  fund  contributed  for  the  re¬ 
union  at  Nashville  is  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Confederate 
Veteran  as  subscriptions  for  the  magazine  to  be  sent  to  old 
Confederate  soldiers.  Although  the  periodical  has  a  large 
circulation  the  editor  with  great  generosity  of  soul  allows 
thousands  of  dead  heads,  another  painful  piece  of  evidence 
of  indifference  through  the  south  to  intellectual  food  when 
they  have  to  pay  for  it,  very  sad  but  very  true. 

American  Historical  Review,  July,  1904.  Contents: 
The  Rehabilitation  of  Theramenes,  (Greek  statesman  and 
patriot  of  the  5th  and  4th  centuries,  B.  C.)  ;  Cornage  (fees 
paid  the  bishop  for  the  agistment  of  cattle  in  mediaeval 
England)  and  Drengage  (a  form  of  tenure),  by  G.  T.  Laps- 
ley ;  Reginald  Pole  and  Thomas  Cromwell,  an  Examination 
of  the  Apologia  ad  Carolum  Quintum,  by  Paul  Van  Dyke; 
The  Navigation  Acts  as  applied  to  European  Trade,  by  D. 
O.  McGovney.  Documents :  Sketch  of  Pinckney’s  plan  for 
a  constitution,  1787,  from  the  original  found  among  the 
James  Wilson  manuscripts,  with  extracts  from  the  plan  and 
from  Pinckney’s  Observations  printed  in  parallel  columns ; 
further  papers  on  Wilkinson’s  relations  with  Spain,  includ¬ 
ing  the  decision  of  the  Council  of  State  on  his  first  memorial, 
his  second  memorial  and  a  list  of  influential  persons  whom 
he  was  to  buy  for  Spain ;  two  letters  from  George  Farragut 
(father  of  the  Admiral)  to  Andrew  Jackson;  book  reviews, 
notes,  index. 

The  July  and  August  installments  of  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitch¬ 
ell’s  Autobiography  of  Washington  in  The  Century  conduct 
him  through  the  first  clash  with  the  French  on  the  Ohio  and 
his  surrender  of  Ft.  Necessity.  The  fiction  of  autobiograph¬ 
ical  reminiscence  is  splendidly  maintained. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 


Valuable:  Testimony  on  the  Negro  Question. — Of 
late  years  there  has  hardly  been  a  more  important  contribu¬ 
tion  to  this  mighty  matter  than  the  utterances  during  the 
past  summer  of  the  Hon.  D.  H.  Chamberlain,  at  present  of 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  born  and  educated  in 
New  England,  commanded  a  negro  regiment  during  the 
Civil  War  and  was  afterwards  in  politics  in  South  Carolina, 
finally  becoming  Governor  of  that  State  for  two  years,  from 
1874  to  1876.  Being  defeated  then  for  re-election  he  re¬ 
turned  to  his  former  home  and  has  been  very  successful  in 
the  practice  of  law.  He  was  recognized  even  by  his  op¬ 
ponents  during  the  bitterest  political  campaigns  ever  waged 
in  this  country  as  a  man  of  high  personal  character,  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  great  ability.  Now,  in  his  old  age,  with  ripened  ex¬ 
perience  and  broad  reflection,  he  delivers  his  views  on  this 
tragic  race  problem.  Substantially  he  endorses  the  general 
opinion  prevailing  through  the  South,  urging  practically 
that  the  people  of  that  locality,  in  the  midst  of  the  trouble, 
are  the  ones  best  fitted  to  decide  on  the  course  of  action.  It 
is  really  disheartening  that  it  seems  necessary  to  point  out 
that  the  best  judges  of  any  question  are  the  ones  who  know 
both  the  practical  and  theoretical  sides.  Notwithstanding 
this  plain  common  sense  truism,  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  been 
harshly  criticised  by  those  who  have  only  an  academic  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  subject,  the  poorest  in  the  world  unless 
moderated  by  a  saving  sense  of  modesty.  Mr.  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  most  important  letter  is  found  in  the  Charleston  News 
and  Courier  of  Aug.  1. 

Andrew  Jackson’s  Birthplace. — This  long  disputed 
historical  point  seems  certainly  settled  by  A.  S.  Salley,  Jr., 
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in  the  Charleston  News  of  July  31  last.  He  gives  the  most 
comprehensive,  scientific  treatment  of  the  matter  in  exist¬ 
ence  and  reaches  the  positive  conclusion  that  Jackson  was 
a  native  of  South  Carolina  though  born  near  the  North 
Carolina  line.  He  goes  back  to  the  original  sources,  quot¬ 
ing  from  Jackson  and  his  early  biographers  and  also  using 
official  records.  Notwithstanding  this  thorough  investiga¬ 
tion,  which  is  a  little  sarcastic  in  places,  we  shall  still  hear 
from  careless  people  the  old  claim  that  Jackson  first  saw 
the  light  of  day  in  North  Carolina.  It  is  not  of  great  im¬ 
portance  one  way  or  the  other  in  itself  but  it  is  of  transcend- 
ant  value  as  training  in  methods  of  accuracy. 

GuivF  of  Mexico  Cartography. — A  paper  on  this  subject 
will  be  read  in  St.  Louis  by  Mr.  William  Beer,  librarian  of 
the  Howard  Memorial  Library  of  New  Orleans.  Mr.  Beer 
lent  a  very  full  collection  of  maps  of  that  region  as  a  part 
of  the  Louisiana  exhibit  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  The 
list  numbers  nearly  two  hundred,  going  back  as  far  as  1492. 

Washington’s  Captor. — Mr.  William  Beer,  Librarian  of 
the  Howard  Memorial  Library  of  New  Orleans,  has  lately 
published,  from  an  old  portrait,  a  likeness  of  Francois  Cou- 
lon  de  Villiers  who  had  the  great  honor  of  receiving  the 
surrender  of  Washington  at  Fort  Necessity.  After  other 
military  service,  he  spent  his  last  years  in  Louisiana,  dying 
there  in  1803  at  the  age  of  91. 
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